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Commentary... 


The mild winter we’ve been enjoy- 
ing here on the Massachusetts North Shore 
through January as I write this has kept me 
motivated to “go outside and play” (as my 
mother used to urge me to do right here in my 
childhood years) on all the nice sunny snow- 
free days, so a long deferred decision to dig 
into all of the stuff around here with the aim 
of reducing its volume somewhat by getting 
rid of some of it has been delayed. After the 
55 years now that Jane and I have lived here 
there’s been some accumulation. 

Over these years, as things expanded 
to fill the space available, I just made more 
space available, adding on over the years a 
45’x16’ one-story “carriage shed” connecting 
the 30’x24’ two-story barn and the house, a 
30°x16’ boatshed attached to the barn’s north 
side, a 30’x12’ solar greenhouse attached to 
the barn’s south side, a 20’x16’ free standing 
implement shed down behind the barn and a 
small 24’x12’ plastic hoop greenhouse, also 
down behind the barn. Having an acre of land 
abutted by my son’s two acres gave me some 
wiggle room for all this expansion, with lots 
more room to go if I need it. 

For 20 years we also had Jane’s 48’x24’ 
free-standing large greenhouse off to the 
south of the barn, from which she operated 
a seasonal retail greenhouse business, but 
after she gave that up (12 hour days, seven 
days a week for four months every spring 
got to be too much) a winter storm collapsed 
it, so it is gone. Too bad, as it was to be a 
wonderful solar building in which to carry 
on large scale projects. Like boats. 

When he bought this ten-acre “farm” 
in 1937 my dad resurrected the near falling 
down old barn to keep chickens in as income 
producers during the latter days of the Great 
Depression, After Jane and I bought the place 
in 1956 the barn became my workshop, and 
after I launched my first motorcycling mag- 
azine in 1959 and publishing it outgrew the 
dining room table, we finished off the barn’s 
second story into an office. Eventually we 
had up to four of us working there when I had 
two magazines going concurrently through- 
out the ‘70s. 

With the launching of Messing About in 
Boats in 1983 we brought the office back into 
the house into my childhood’s 8’x12’ bed- 
room, where it continues to function today. 
Keeping that 30’x24’ barn upper story heated 
winters was just too costly, especially with 
just the two of us now at work. 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


Well that empty old office became a sort 
of attic as stuff continued to accumulate, pos- 
sessions that we inherited from both our sets 
of parents along with our own stuff deemed 
OK to be removed from the house but not yet 
ready to be gotten rid of. It also became the 
“archives” of all the back issues of all three of 
my magazines. In the 30 years since I ceased 
publishing the motorcycling magazines the 
back issues are gone. (I do have my own file 
in binders part of my “life work!) But back 
issues of Messing About in Boats are still there 
taking up quite a lot of space. Most of them 
pre-dating 2000 have gone but since the turn 
of the millennium we’ve turned out 216 more 
issues and most of these are still there lining 
long shelves and sitting in cartons. 

Back issues accumulate as leftovers 
from press runs after all the subscriber cop- 
ies have been mailed. In order to not come 
up short (printers can run 10% short on a 
press run as well as over) there are always 
leftovers. Requests for them are few and now 
with internet in full cry it usually is a case 
of someone wanting a specific article from 
an old issue, which we provide by copying it 
from our file copies (contained in 29 binders 
right over my computer desk). 

So it’s time for the back issues to leave. 
We have unlimited opportunity for putting 
out recycled material for the town’s trash 
pickup so starting to stack these up a curb- 
side week after week until they’re gone will 
be the solution. 

But first I wanted to alert all of you to 
this impending disposal of all this small boat 
history. I have found that when looking up 
requested articles for reprints I get caught 
up in leafing through the issues and finding 
things worth reading again. The stories are 
timeless. Perhaps there are some of you who 
might find this sort of retrospective review of 
bygone issues entertaining and informative. 

So until the end of March I am offering 
to fill up a medium size Priority Mail box with 
either about 35 of the 60 pagers (2008-2011) 
or about 55 of the 40 pagers (2000-2007) for 
$20 a pop ($11.35 going for postage). Unless 
you request otherwise (I cannot sort by con- 
tent) I will start with 2000 and work my way 
through as far as demand (if any) requires, fill- 
ing each box with successive available issues. 
As of April 1 I will commence putting them 
out at curbside for recycling. 

That was easy, now what to do about all 
that other stuff? 


On the Cover... 


This melonseed built by Joe Leiner in St, Michaels, MD years ago served as a model for 
Roger Allen’s design of larger version, which spawned a whole flotilla out of Dave Lucas’ Boat- 
works & Happy Hours Club in Bradenton, FL. Dave brings us the history of this unique craft in 


this issue. 
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By Matthew Goldman 
(Stonington, Connecticut) 


This vigorous morning growls in my massive, fieldstone chimney. 
The maple logs roar back. Tired of their incessant debate, I close the 
door on both of them and rumble down to the boatyard. 

Twenty knots ruffle Fishers Island Sound. Some of the ruffles stand 
as tall as I do. Not a good day to play intrepid mariner on my 26’ sloop. 
MoonWind strains at her doubled-up mooring lines. Chilly water sloshes 
the finger pier. The sloop in the slip upwind of me, Sea Biscuit, bucks on 
her halter and shakes her salty mane. 

This weekend, I presumed, would be apt for sailing. This Sunday, 
indeed, proves a day of abundant sun. And abundant wind. I square away 
MoonWind, uncover her mainsail and hoist it at the slip. MoonWind 
thinks I mean her to sail, and does her best to clamber over the pier. 

“Not yet, my lass,” I tell her, as I slack the sheet some more. “I 
need to shorten your sail a bit before we take you out.” 

I roller reef the snapping mainsail down to the bottom batten, then 
douse it and secure it with two bungees. I prime the motor and push the 
starter button. The motor awakes, yawns once, and purrs contentedly. I 
scratch her ears and tell her what a good girl she is. A little encourage- 
ment goes a long way with motors. 

My crew shows up and begins to grump about some frivolous 
waves he detects cavorting about the sound. Where else would he expect 
a wave to cavort? At his insistence, I flip on my VHF. Twenty knots, 
gusting to twenty-eight, says the simulated, nearly human, voice. 

Simulated voices start me thinking: a precarious venture even on 
mild days. I try to imagine a totally engineered voice: sans tongue, sans 
mouth, sans teeth, sans vocal cords. My imagination reels. Think of it, 
I say to myself: a voice without a body. Seems there’d be a bigger mar- 
ket for bodies without voices. Many of us would gleefully part with our 
wallets for such a spouse. All I desire is to have this voice lie to my 
crew concerning the weather. Why can’t it say that the wind blows only 
ten knots? That the chaos beyond the breakwater is simply one of J. M. 
Turner’s more frenetic seascapes? I’ve been lied to before. I survived it. 

My crew has little interest in mere survival. He wants a relaxing 
sail. To sail when the small craft warning tatters loudly at Morgan Point 
apparently disqualifies as relaxing. I try to tempt him with promises of 
adventure, thrills, and drowning. He responds with an urge to visit a dis- 
tant marine consignment shop. He tells me his life has taken a turn for 
the better. He explains to me that he’s much too young to drown. 

“You're fifty years old,” I tell him. “Why would anyone want to 
live longer than that?” 

“Come on,” he says. “I'll drive.” 

I snap the sail cover over the mainsail. I turn my motor off. I tell her 
what a good girl she’s been and tip her out of the water. I secure my for- 
ward hatch. I never got to hanking on a jib. Maybe I’ll find a storm jib at 
the marine consignment shop. I replace my drop boards, slide my main 
hatch closed, cover my bulkhead compass. My crew turns up his collar. 

“Tt’s blowing a little harder, now,” he says. 

“The problem is,” I remonstrate, “your younger generation has 
no...” 

“Why don’t you go out by yourself?” he counters. 

“Do you think they might have a storm jib at this place we’re 
going?” I ask him. 

“Don’t forget your lunch,” he says. “We can park at the point and 
eat our lunch in the car and watch the sea.” The way it’s blowing, I figure 
I can hold my sandwich out the car window in between bites and let the 
spray nearly ruin it. Real men never leave the helm to eat lunch. 

Besides - my writing thrives on verisimilitude. 
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Activities & Events... 


Push and Pull at CBMM 

Anew major exhibit entitled “Push and 
Pull: Life on Chesapeake Tugboats” opens 
April 21 at the Chesapeake Bay Maritime 
Museum (CBMM) in St Michaels, Maryland. 
The exhibit explores the world of Chesa- 
peake tugboats and the men and women who 
work on them. Food, fuel and all the stuff of 
modern life, almost nothing moves on the 
Chesapeake Bay without tugboats. 

The men and women who work on tugs 
docking ships and moving barges do diffi- 
cult, sometimes dangerous, work with unique 
rules and rhythms. Explore their world 
through stories, images and objects of the 
Bay’s tugboats, along with the words of the 
people whose lives are shaped around them. 

The exhibit runs through 2014 and is 
open during regular museum hours. This 
special exhibit is free for CBMM members 
or with museum admission. For more infor- 
mation, call (410) 745-2916 or visit www. 
cbmm.org. 


Teaching with Small Boats Conference 
Scheduled 

The Center for Wooden Boats (CWB) 
will host a conference on Teaching with 
Small Boats April 27-29 at its Cama Beach 
campus on Camano Island, Washington. The 
goal of the conference is to help communi- 
ties, through sharing the experiences of oth- 
ers, to find new paths to teach the skills of 
science, technology, engineering and math to 
under-served youth. Through direct hands-on 
experience students, particularly special 
needs students, can discover their ability to 
solve complex problems. 

Two years ago the Alexandria Seaport 
Foundation hosted a similar conference at 
their facility in Alexandria, Virginia. More 
than 60 organizations participated; their con- 
sensus was that the Teaching with Small 
Boats community should organize for mutual 
benefit and hold conferences every two years, 
with rotating hosts. 

This conference will address best prac- 
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You write tous about... 


tices of the Teaching with Small Boats com- 
munity in a broad range of topics, including 
boat building, boat sailing, team building, 
partnerships, academic focus, environmen- 
tal focus, celebrating heritage, weaving into 
community fabric, fundraising and evalua- 
tion of students. Representatives of attend- 
ing organizations will provide information 
on their programs through a program cata- 
logue and presentations. The groups also will 
collaborate on future plans. One of the topics 
will be progress toward organizing a Teach- 
ing with Small Boats Alliance. 

Attendees also will be able to participate 
in hands-on activities involving heritage mar- 
itime skills in the boatshop and on the water. 

The conference fee is $50. Registration 
for the conference is being accepted now and 
must be received by March 21. To register 
or for more information, contact Tyson Tru- 
del, The Center for Wooden Boats, 1010 Val- 
ley St, Seattle, WA 98109, (206) 382-2628, 
ttrudel@cwb.org. 

The conference will be followed by a 
three-day “Building to Teach” seminar, also 
at Cama Beach, that will provide participants 
(limited to ten) with improved skills at deliv- 
ering math instruction. For more informa- 
tion on the conference, email Dick Wagner 
at dick @cwb.org. For information about the 
Building to Teach seminar, email Joe Youcha 
at Youchagalexandriaseaport.org. 


Adventures & Experiences... 


Solo the Americas 

Matt Rutherford, is set to round Cape 
Horn in the final leg of his 300-day odyssey 
circumnavigating North and South America in 
a 27’ sailboat (see report on the first leg of his 
odyssey in MAJB, January 2012). When fin- 
ished, Rutherford will be the first person to 
do the 25,000-mile voyage alone and without 
stopping. His motivation for the trip is to show 
people, particularly those with disabilities, 
that there are no limits to what can be accom- 
plished in life, and raise money for Chesa- 
peake Region Accessible Boating (CRAB), a 
nonprofit sailing program for people with dis- 
abilities based in Annapolis, Maryland. 

“In sailing terms, ‘Rounding the Horn’ 
is the most difficult left-hand turn a sailor 
can make and taking that turn singlehandedly 
is nothing short of remarkable,” said Gary 
Jobson, president of US Sailing, author of 
17 sailing books and editor-at-large of Sail- 
ing World and Cruising World magazines. 
“Matt’s journey in a 40-year-old, 27’ sail- 
boat through treacherous, deep ocean waters, 
completely alone for 300 days, is one for the 
record books. He is truly proving that there 
are no limits to what a person can do.” 

While his trip has stayed on course, 
Rutherford and CRAB’s fundraising could 
use “more wind in its sails.” The nonprofit 
organization hopes to raise $250,000 ($10 
for each nautical mile) which will go toward 
retrofitting CRAB’s current fleet of four sail- 
boats, purchasing new handicap accessible 
racing boats and modifying a fishing boat for 
wheelchair accessibility. Donations can be 


made online at www.crab-sailing.org or by 
calling (410) 626-0273. 

In the spring of 2010, shortly after 
returning from his second singlehanded 
transatlantic passage, Rutherford discovered 
CRAB. It was on this trip that Rutherford 
decided to start a sailing program for dis- 
abled people. When he learned CRAB was 
already fulfilling his dream, he began volun- 
teering for the organization and, soon after, 
devised this fundraising voyage around the 
Americas. The 27’ Albin Vega was donated 
and Rutherford raised funds to retrofit it for 
the 25,000-mile ocean voyage. 

To track Rutherford’s progress, map his 
course and read his ongoing blog about the 
trip, go to http://www.solotheamericas.org/. 


What CRAB Does 

“CRAB helps give all types of peo- 
ple with disabilities, a child with autism, 
a paraplegic veteran, a disabled senior, the 
opportunity to do something they may never 
have dreamed they could do,” explained 
Don Backe, executive director and founder 
of CRAB. 

Backe understands the concept of lim- 
its, he has been wheelchair bound for several 
decades from a car accident. He added, ““We 
show people they don’t have to be limited 
by a handicap. Our sailing programs provide 
an experience and newfound confidence that 
spills over into every aspect of their lives. 
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Moving On 

What to say about my move? I did not 
put an oar over my shoulder and walk until 
someone inquired about the nature of the 
strange device. It was a case of opportunity 
knocking and seemed to be time. I love the 
sea, the smell and the look, and I love being 
on the sea and all the actions that make boat- 
ing seem easy. I also love the forest with it’s 
rocks, soil, birds, beasts and insects, and 
trees, that make the Earth live able as well as 
the material for building boats. Marblehead 
was very good to me and I worked to carry 
on its boat building tradition as Redd’s Pond 
Boatworks there for many years. 

If I have a business now, I call it Thad 
Danielson Boats. My intent is to build 
boats that I think ought to be built, that 
I think people ought to learn from, start- 
ing with myself. With a house and wood 
fires to tend, there is more woodworking 
than boats here, but it is all related through 
physical motion and ideas. Nathaniel 
Greene Herreshoff set a high standard with 
his boats, and I have been privileged to 
build, rebuild and sail a few of his boats, 
but his was a life of tough production easy 
to admire but not to relive. 


Through chance and interest my focus 
now is on the designs of Albert Strange and 
Ralph Middleton Munroe. I see pleasure in 
their solidly built and sea capable wooden 
boats of modest size, gaff rigged yawls and 
ketches for low aspect but expandable with 
foresails and topsails for light airs. My brother 
wants a sailing dory and deserves one, and I 
have a beautiful 18’ Old Town canoe waiting 
for canvas. Otherwise I am always glad to talk 
about boats, design, construction and sailing. 
Such is life. How about that? 

Thad Danielson, 42 French Rd, 
Cummington, MA 01026 


Hell’s Bells 

On the weekend of November 19 and 
20, a crew of volunteers tackled the hercu- 
lean task of moving a 3,000lb bronze bell 
into position on an island adjacent to the 
Lighthouse. Retrieved from the Hudson 
River Museum in Yonkers several years ago, 
the bell was stored at the Saugerties Coast 
Guard Station awaiting the final leg of its 
journey. Moving the bell to the Lighthouse 
presented a unique puzzle. The remote loca- 
tion ruled out the use of heavy machinery 
for lifting the bell. Shallow shoals prevented 
any Coast Guard vessel from getting within 
reach. This weighty problem kept us scratch- 
ing our heads for two or three years. 

Fortunately, Jim Kricker of Rondout 
Woodworking volunteered his equipment 
and know how. As soon as we sketched out 
a plan, we loaded the old supply barge with 
the bell (courtesy of the Coast Guard crane 
operator) plus a pair of heavy duty winches, 
lengths of chain, pry bars, wood wedges and 
planks. SLC board members Dick Duncan 
and I rallied to the occasion despite strong 
winds and choppy waters. While out walking 
his dog, neighbor Doug Elliot took an inter- 
est and unexpectedly joined the effort. With 
Jim’s leadership, the assembled team used 
muscles and mechanical advantage to hoist 
the bell off the supply barge, roll it across the 
bridge, lever it onto wood blocks and gen- 
tly lower it down onto its concrete base. The 
crew worked methodically throughout the 
afternoon and into the twilight hours to finish 
the job. 

Anna Berkheiser prepared a short video 
of the project, “Hells Bells.” I play the role of 
Bell Ringer. The production was to be entered 
in the Best Documentary slot, but after we got 
it into place the producer made the mistake 
of looking at old photos. Ding, not the same 
bell. Turns out the Saugerties CG has had our 
bell all along, nicely painted and on display by 
their building. This bell used to be at the CG 
station on the river. The Saugerties CG sta- 
tion moved from the river (two miles south of 
us) in the ‘50s to their present location on the 
Esopus Creek a half mile up from the LH. So, 
the Saugerties CG has our old bell and we 
have theirs. The production will therefore be 
entered in Best Mockumentary. 

Dock Shuter, Glasco, NY 


Dangers on Caribbean Cruises 

In Reinhardt Zollitsch’s recent article 
Antigua-Azores-Hamburg, he mentions that 
Antigua is an English possession, which 
implies that it is under English management. 
In fact, Antigua and Barbuda became an 
independent Caribbean nation in 1981. 

This is a stop on one of the Star Clipper 
routes from Barbados to Nevis/St Kitts and 
back. The Star Clipper is a 400’ long tall ship 
with five masts and 43 sails. The sails equal 
5,500sm and they actually use the sails when 
the wind direction is helpful. A square-rigged 
ship can only go 85° to the wind direction. 

On our trip in 2009, a tragedy occurred 
in Antigua to a member of a wedding party on 
board. The sister of the bride was killed by an 
itinerant fisherman from an adjacent island. 
She was found in a car with her throat cut 
by a beer bottle. The villain was found about 
three weeks later, wandering on a beach, and 
he still had her digital camera with pictures of 
the two of them on it. 

The incident was covered heavily in 
the San Francisco papers, as her family was 
from the West Coast. We discovered later 
that Antigua is on the US State Department 
watch list due to other bad happenings. An 
English couple was shot and killed in their 
hotel room. Additional instances of trouble 
for visitors were also cited. 

I guess everyone should check the State 
Department watch list and be careful not to 
wander away from their group. This girl had 
worked in Africa for many years with the 
Peace Corps and was involved in the Ameri- 
Corps activities in San Francisco. As she was 
very comfortable dealing with native peo- 
ples, she didn’t think she was in danger stay- 
ing behind when her group went to a saloon 
have a few drinks. 

Star Clipper has bypassed Antigua for 
two years, but is scheduling stops in 2012. 
I’m sure extensive precautions will be taken. 
The sailing facility is excellent and Lord Nel- 
son’s dockyard is really worth a visit. He 
maintained the whole Caribbean and eastern 
Atlantic Fleet from this location. 

Joseph W. Spalding, Skaneateles, NY 


STAR CLIPPERS 


Information of Interest... 


About Dixie IT 

In the first paragraph of the great article 
about Atosis by Mr Dan Miller in the January 
issue I noticed a small error. He stated that Dixie 
II won the 1909 Gold Cup. This may be true 
but Dixie IT is far more widely acknowledged 
as being the winner of the 1908 Harmsworth 
Trophy at 36.6mp. My source for this critique 
comes from Clinton Crane’s autographed book, 
dated 1952, that I have in my hand. Clinton 
Crane was the designer of all the Dixies. 


My interest in Dixie IT started back just 
after WWII. I was then a young man who 
scraped and painted her green bottom for her 
then owner Howard Pitt of Greenwood Lake 
New York. Mr Pitt took us on many wonderful 
rides on the lake with Dixie IT, then powered by 
a 200hp Marmon car engine. Passing by small 
pounding planing boats at 30mph with the 
amazingly smooth ride of a displacement hull is 
something that is not soon forgotten. 

I am delighted that Afosis has joined 
Dixie IT at the Clayton museum. They both 
are worthy of preservation and as a means of 
educating young boaters of the greyhounds of 
boating’s yesteryear. 

John Hoagland 


New Classic Boating Website Launched 

A new classic boating website has been 
launched featuring a collection of high qual- 
ity videos and authoritative blogs. OffCen- 
terHarbor.com focuses its cameras on well- 
designed boats with classic appeal. 

In addition to the extensive video con- 
tent, OffCenterHarbor.com has recruited an 
international group of knowledgeable and 
articulate “Guides” who write blogs on a 
wide range of topics that are of interest to 
boaters with an eye for graceful lines and 
exceptional seaworthiness. 

“Nothing transmits what we have 
learned about these boats over our lifetimes 
as well as video,” says Maynard Bray, world- 
renowned traditional boat authority and a Co- 
founder of OffCenterHarbor.com. 

In addition to Bray, the OffCenterHar- 
bor.com founding team includes: Ben Mend- 
lowitz, whose Calendar of Wooden Boats 
has set the standard in boat photography for 
three decades; Bill Mayher, maritime author 
and regular contributor to boating magazines; 
Eric Blake, a talented young boat designer 
and builder; and filmmaker/entrepreneur 
Steve Stone. 

“We started out by shooting how-to- 
build videos in the shops of leading boat 
builders in the field,” adds Bray. “Then we 
went out on the water to profile legend- 
ary boats, and we couldn’t believe how the 
results jumped off the screen. I have been 
writing about techniques and designs for 
forty years, but these videos raise things to a 
new level.” 

“When we discovered the power of 
video to bring the world of classic boats 
to life, we created OffCenterHarbor.com 
to bring others inside. Wooden boats, tool 
sharpening, how to sail, how to build a boat, 
beach cruising, boat repair, how to get kids 
into boats, these are just a few of the topics 
we're covering, and we’ll be bringing our 
members aboard boats and into boatshops 
that would be difficult to gain access to with- 
out this site,” says Steve Stone. 

“Sometimes when I’m shooting, I get to 
learn from these leading experts in the field, 
in an up close and personal way, and then we 
get to share that experience with our mem- 
bers in the comfort of their own lounge chair 
or shop. How lucky is that?” 

Two levels of memberships are avail- 
able at OffCenterHarbor.com, an Annual 
Membership at $29/year and a Lifetime 
Membership for those feeling optimistic 
about their longevity. 

Bill Mayher 

bmayher @ gmail.com 

Steve Stone 

steve @offcenterharbor.com 
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Projects... 


Got a Match? 
Seventy-nine-year-old Phil Warren from 
the UK spent 62 years building an incredible 
fleet of 432 ships and 1200 aircraft, all built 
entirely of matchsticks and their wooden 
boxes. The collection includes 370 US and 
60 British ships and their associated aircraft. 
Now 79 years of age, he began creat- 
ing his first boat in 1948 when he was 17. He 
uses a razor blade, tweezers, sandpaper and 
glue. He has used more than 650,000 match- 
sticks to create this amazing collection of 
1:300 scale models. 
Lotsa details can be found at the foll- 
wing websites: 
http://www.dailymail.co.uk/news/arti- 
cle- 13060 13/The-matchstick-armada-Mod- 
eller-spends-62-years-building-incredible- 
fleet-400-ships html 
http://www.odditycentral.com/pics/ 
master-modeller-builds-unique-matchstick- 
armada.html 
http://www.shipsnostalgia.com/ 
showthread.php?t=35496 
http://www.modelshipgallery.com/gal- 
lery/dio/collection/matchbox-pw/index.htm 
John Nystrom (via email) 


In Memoriam.. 


Neal Small 
12/31/22 — 1/7/12 

Neal E. Small has been a long-time 
subscriber of Messing About in Boats and 
enjoyed every issue. He is at least fifth gen- 
eration of sailor and seaman descending from 
square-rigged ship captains, two lighthouse 
keepers at Highland Light on Cape Cod and 
from his father, Capt Elmer B. Small, a Pan- 
ama Canal Pilot. 

Neal grew up in the Panama Canal 
Zone. During the late 1930s Neal and his 
father, with the help of local native laborers, 
built a 39’ L. Francis Herreshoff design rep- 
lica of Joshua Slocum’s Spray. The boat was 
a gaff-rigged ketch, 12’6” beam, long clip- 
per bow, built entirely of native Panamanian 
woods. The boat was named Sagamore after 
the Sagamore Indians on Cape Cod. 


Drawing and 
Notecards of 
Your Boat 


A pencil drawing of 
your boat, suitable for 
framing, and 50 
notecards with the 
drawing. Makes a 
great gift! -S$150 


Seott Baldwin 
Box 844 Killingworth 
Connecticut (6419 


See web page: www.baldwinstudio.us 
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She made many voyages through the 
islands off the Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal and also cruised the Caribbean, made 
several trips through the Inland Waterways to 
New York. During the 1960s she made sev- 
eral cruises into New England waters as far 
as Camden, Maine. The Sagamore was even- 
tually sold in November 1986 to a couple in 
the Chesapeake Bay area and we have not 
been able to trace her in recent years, but 
do hope she is still afloat and perhaps in a 
museum collection somewhere down there. 

Two years ago, Neal responded to a 
small article in a spring issue of MAIB, sub- 
mitted by a fellow wondering what kind of 
boat would be proper for an octogenarian. In 
our shop we heard sawing and tapping and 
then saw pieces of wood being clamped and 
glued together in sections. Just in time for 
spring planting, out came Morning Belle, the 
frame of a little 12’ gaff rigged sloop with all 
the proper rigging. Flower pots were set in 
place and several packages of Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glory seeds were planted. Soon 
there were runners growing up all the rig- 
ging and eventually lots of Heavenly Blue 
blossoms to enjoy. We sent in a picture and a 
short bit on how to build the boat, which you 
published at that time. This past summer he 
faithfully gave the “boat” a fresh coat of paint 
and planted again. It was to be his last season 
of Heavenly Blue Morning Glories. 

Neal passed away on January 7, 2012, 
of congestive heart failure at the age of 89. 
We will miss his stories and tales of adven- 
ture and his great imagination. In his memory 
we plan to keep Morning Belle shipshape and 
planted with Heavenly Blue Morning Glories 
for years to come. 

Joan, T.K. and Lucy Small 


This Magazine.. 


Best Wishes 
Best wishes for 2012 for you and your 
family and thank you for bringing us the real 
boating culture giving us a heap of pleasure. 
Bob and Judith Yorke, Scituate, MA 


Not the Way 


it is Done on 
the Eastern Shore 


By John Zohlen 
Reprinted from The Shallow Water Sailor 


The parts of Maryland and Virginia that 
are east of the Chesapeake Bay are known 
locally as just the “Eastern Shore.” The East- 
ern Shore is rich in history, small towns, 
farms, wild fowl hunters and watermen. Life 
on the Eastern Shore is much slower and less 
complicated than on the busy western side 
of the Bay. This slower pace leads to things 
being done a little differently on the Eastern 
Shore. The following sea story is an example 
of this difference. 

Many years ago I was in the process of 
launching my Dovekie at the St Michael’s 
Town Ramp on the Eastern Shore. I was in 
a hurry for some reason I do not remember 
now. The Dovekie is normally a very easy 
boat to launch. I had thrown my gear into the 
boat and proceeded to back down the ramp. 
Normally I would stop when I could see the 
stern lift off the trailer. The stern did not lift, 
no matter how far I backed down. I got out 
of the van several times and tried to push 
the Dovekie off the trailer. It would not go. I 
paused to consider what to do next. 

The St Michael’s boat ramp is located 
next to a dock where several watermen moor 
their Chesapeake deadrise work boats. One 
older, well weathered waterman was watch- 
ing me in my struggles to launch the Dove- 
kie. Finally he said, “You must be from the 
Western Shore.” 

“Why yes, ’'m from Annapolis,” I 
replied. “How did you know?” 

“Well,” he said, “over here on the East- 
ern Shore we usually take off the belly band 
(the strap holding the boat to the trailer) before 
launching.” Of course, I had forgotten to take 
off the belly band. The entire trailer was hang- 
ing, wheels off the bottom, onto the Dovekie. 
No wonder the Dovekie was floating a little bit 
lower in the water. I smiled and thanked the 
waterman for his keen observation. 

The Dovekie floated right off the trailer 
once the belly band was removed. I am sure 
that waterman has told that story a hundred 
times, about the guy from the Western Shore 
who tried to launch his boat still connected 
to the trailer. It was certainly not my best 
day of “rampmanship!” 
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I just completed my sixth trip into the 
BWCA/Qtetico wilderness area, this time 
spending a total of four weeks divided almost 
equally between the US and Canadian sides. 
Previous trips have been during September/ 
October, but this year I went from the first 
week in August through the first week of Sep- 
tember. An earlier trip meant more mosqui- 
toes and paddlers but offered better fishing 
and bathing opportunities. This is a paddling 
paradise anytime the lakes are free of ice. 

I will not go into detail on specific routes 
because without a map the reader would not 
be able to follow anyway. The combined 
two areas cover millions of square acres and 
contain hundreds (thousands?) of lakes and 
rivers, which are interconnected by streams 
and/or dry land portages. This particular trip 
probably covered 60-70 miles of “loops” 
during which I camped on 20 different lakes 
and traveled through at least twice as many 
more. It also required crossing 42 portages 


Many of the lakes are connected by streams. 


an 


Paddling 


By John Depa 
Reprinted from The Mainsheet 
Newsletter of the Delaware River TSCA 


for a total of (roughly) five-and-a-half miles. 
Sounds like a lot, but when averaged over 28 
days, it breaks down to less than 2.4 miles of 
paddling and 0.2 miles of portaging per day, 
not really that demanding, even for an old 
geezer like me. 

My launch base was once again “Voy- 
ager Canoe Outpost” located at the end of 
the Gunflint Trail, 55 miles north of Grande 
Marais, Minnesota. I have used this outfit- 
ter for my past four visits and am very happy 
with the service. 


My canoe is a Hemlock Peregrine solo that 
measures 159” of Kevlar wighing 38lbs. 


Dinner! 


The next adventure awaits. 


Kudzu WCraft 


Fuselage frame kayaks and canoes 
Full sized plans, frame kits, supplies, boats 


Mess About kayak 
Fishing version 


kudzucraft.com 


KAYAKS 
Boréal Design 
Wilderness Systems—Old Town 
Necky—Ocean-—Perception—Liquid Logic 
CANOES 
Ranger—Old Town—Radisson 
Hundreds on Display 
FERNALD’S 
On the River Parker 
Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 
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The Best of JimThayer 


I have seen the Boogum tree. 
And it pleased me. In fact the 
whole Baja expedition was most 
pleasing, although in conception at 
least, it was, like the fabled tree 
itself, a little strange. 

The notion that a midwinter 
testing trip to Baja was absolutely 
crucial to meeting the spring mark- 
eting deadlines was promoted with 
inescapable logic at the T-Co head 
office, but was met with arched 
brows in other quarters. 

Actually, Andy floated the 
idea first with the announcement 
that there was an eclipse of the 
sun visible from Baja. I was care~ 
ful not to investigate the matter 
more fully, suggesting only that 
the jaunt would tie in nicely with 
my T~Co boat testing responsibilit~ 
ies. 

Planning was rather more el~ 
aborate than with the ordinary 
Thayer~Kelley project. This was 
partly due to fixing the departure 
date nearly three weeks ahead, and 
partly because a new couple, ie. 
real people, was being integrated 
into the group. Grandma's camper 
was loaded onto Andy's big diesel 
4x4 and well stocked with staples. 
He even brought new tires for his 
motorcycle trailer. 

I too went all out, putting 
new bushings in my boat trailer 
spring shackles and spending $200 
to get a new timing belt in the 
Nissan, which was-already 30,000 
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Sailing the Southern Sands 


miles over spec. I robbed another 
trailer to get two 12" spares in 
place of the one 8 incher I usually 
carry. 

Thus prepared, we hit the 
trail. The Nissan, unconstrained 
by the tyranny of the "system" left 
a day early and laid over in Flag~ 
staff where the temp hit newsmak- 
ing lows. The tube was full of Cal- 
ifornia snow storms and fruit tree 
damage. The Ford-mounted second 
wave came via Las Vegas and hit 
the El Centro rendezvous point at 2 
a.m. Sat. morn. 

The group, now complete, con- 
sisted of Janis, Susan, Steven and 
myself from the T-Co upper eche~ 
lon, and in-law Andy with friends 
Bob and Di. The Ford gang were 
primarily mc people and had three 
trail bikes in tow. Steven is am~ 
bos, being equally at home on the 
bars or the tiller. We had his bike 
on the trailer alongside’ the 
"Duckah". 

"Duckah"?? Yes, friends, a 
new boat has been created and will, 
I modestly believe, rocket with me~ 
teoric speed to the zenith of the 


small boat firmament. Like yea, 
wow! Stand in awe! 

Whence cometh this thing 
called "Duckah"? 

What the "Duckah" is, is a 


Delaware Ducker (York model) from 
the Steve Clark mold, given a judi~ 
cious shot of hormone L. No less a 
guru than Bolger says, "On any 


given midsection, the longer a boat 
is the better it will sail." Reason 
enough. Besides, I am congenitally 
prone to stretching everything in 
Sight, including, someone is say~ 
ing, the truth. 

The Delaware Ducker is a fab- 
ulous boat but a little tippy for re- 
laxed cruising, and short on capa- 
city for extended expedition work. 
I mean, we are talking a case of 
red, some whites, dependent on the 
fishing expected, and say, three 
flats of beer, that sort of thing. 

The time~honored way to in- 
crease capacity is to whack a boat 
in half and graft a chunk into the 
middle. It's a simple straightfor- 
ward procedure done all the time in 
the commercial field, and unlikely 
to have any unexpected performance 
consequences. With a _ sloop rig 
there might be some balance prob~ 
lems so I just do the hull and the 
rest is from scratch. 

As added advantages, one 
gains stability and increased hull 
speed. The power requirement is 
nearly the same. There is, of 
course, increased skin friction but, 
unless heavily loaded, she will 
float higher, partly negating the 
increased length. 

For now we'll just pop a 
standard Ducker rig into her and 
see how we get along. Other modi-~ 
fications include moving the mast 
aft, replacing the daggerboard with 
a pivoting cb and putting a folding 


blade on the shallow rudder, 

In support of the extended 
cruising/expedition idea, she was 
given extensive decking with large 
watertight compartments as well as 
sealed flotation chambers in the 
ends. Side'decks are eight inches 
wide supported by longitudinal 
bulkheads which enclose more flota~ 
tion and small impedimentia pock- 
ets. The cockpit is open for five 
feet with an additional three feet 
under the foredeck to allow for 
sleeping and storing the oars in-~ 
side. 

The initial hull was laid up 
quite heavy for use as a plug, and 
with the thick bandage in the mid- 
dle incorporating wood, glass, and 
a couple of gallons of body putty, 
she weighs around 200 lbs. I think 
a production boat will go about 150 
pounds. 

And the name? Well,she had to 
be some kind of duck, but without 
a lot of thought, nothing caught 
my fancy. To differentiate her 
around the shop I started calling 
her the "Duckah", as in "Ducker" 
with "vigah", Considering all the 


trouble we have with "Niha", the 
best thing to do is just spell it 


like it sounds, and not make a big 
thing of it. I think we will just 
give her the Ducker logo with 
fangs. 

But, enough of. this dull tech- 
nical stuff. On to Baja. The plan 
was to swing west to Ensenada and 
see some of the west coast; then 


south through the Boogum forest 
and up the east coast; expected 
highlights being the Catavana 


boulder field, Gonzaga Bay and the 
hot springs at Puertocitos. 

Purchase of a map showing a 
few back roads opened up the pos~ 
sibility of short cutting the long 
leg to Ensenada via a_ track 
through a place with the improbable 
name of "Mike's Sky Ranch". It 
would show us some nice country, 
maybe give us a chance to see the 
Sierra San Pedro Martir close up, 
and then pop us onto the pavement 
at Coronet. Go for it. 

The heights of the sierra just 
to the west were enveloped in fog 
as we broke camp under a splendid 
sunrise. As we turned south at the 
sign, we were into a general over- 
cast and scattered sprinkles, "bird 
spit" according to Bob. This was 
granite country and the fairly good 
road was coarse sand and the rocks 
tire friendly. 

What with stopping to investi- 
gate the fairly lush vegetation and 
cranking it up to twenty~per on the 
Straightaways, we dismounted at 
Mike's about 11 a.m. in a dedicated 
drizzle. It seemed almost colder and 
more cheerless indoors next to the 
impressive but cold stove. Howev~ 
er, the coffee was good and we de- 
cided to wait on lunch.’ Lunch ($6) 
was good too, but weatherwise the 
delay was questionable. 


Word from the waiter was that 
the road ended at Mike's. Under 
prodding, he allowed fhat with 
four-wheel drive we could go on. 
But with trailers? 

Well, it wasn't too bad by Col~ 
orado standards. Some pitches near 
the top required a little road 
building and several runs. The 
bike trailer could be unloaded, but 
that wasn't an option with the boat. 
In any case, I can assure you that 
backing a trailer down a muddy 
cliff edge develops one's concentra- 
tion wonderfully. 

Once at the top, we assumed 
that we were home free, but I bare~ 
ly made it up the next hill by in- 
haling sharply while Susan threw 
branches under the tires. Unhook- 
ing the trailer, we scouted ahead a 
mile and decided that discretion was 
the better course. No problem. In 
this climate it would probably be 
dry by breakfast time. The bike 
scouts came back and reported good 
camping ahead, but by that time we 
were already settled in. A big 
Dodge Ram came by at suppertime 
and reported fearsome conditions 
far ahead. 

During the night it snowed. 
The early morning consensus was, 
skip breakfast and beat a hasty re- 
treat. The snow gave us some foot- 
ing and the mud had firmed a bit. 
With no real trouble we were soon 
back at the little creek having 
breakfast in the bright sun. I en- 
tertained myself making a baling 
wire washer for my hitch ball. The 
lock washer had apparently broken 
out and there wasn't enough thread 
to take up the slack. 

In the back of my mind was 
the notion that we might put the 
boats into Secammon's Lagoon and 
visit some whales. A chance en- 
counter with an American resident 
in Ensenada suggested we might 
have problems because it is a na- 
tional park and there is extensive 
oyster farming in the area. He 
suggested that a much better spot 
would be Laguna San Ignacio. He 
also recommended the bay at San 
Quintin as a very attractive place 
for small boats. It was fast becom- 
ing obvious that we weren't going 
to get that far. Even Bahia de Los 
Angeles was in doubt. 

Sure enough, after a night on 
the beach at Camalu and a good 
check of the rocks north of El Ro- 
sario, which netted us a nice bag 
of mussels, we turned east at La- 
guna Chapala. We camped at the 
windmill and next morning rumbled 
off on the: 42 miles of well graded, 
moderately rough road into Bahia 
San Luis Gonzaga. 

We were well into the twenties 
most of the way and had just 
brought the bay into sight when 
the desert air was rent by that 
rare (second in two months) but 
instantly recognizeable sound. In 
short order the hurried tourist was 


transformed into one of _ those 
laid-back roadside mechanics so 
ubiquitous south of the border. 
Well, what's the problem? Oh,. it 
was a flat alright, but the tread 
looked to be good. Poking the caba~ 
za underneath brought forth a 
heartfelt groan. 

The trailer was jacked up, 
sitting rock brought up, beer op- 
ened, and the situation was ready 
for evaluation. The little keeper 
gizmos that keep the leaves of the 
springs in alignment had worked 
themselves out to the shackles. The 
center bolt had broken and depart- 
ed, letting the various leaves work 
fore and aft according to their 
preference. Since there was only 
one U-bolt per spring, installed 
catty-wampus, there was nothing to 
keep the leaves from turning. The 
short bottom one had rotated 90 de~ 
grees and a longer one had turned 
far enough to do a lathe job on the 
tire sidewall. Sigh! 

No problem. The leaves were 
tapped back into alignment, an odd 
bolt dropped into the center hole 
secured by a beer can keeper wired 
over, and the gizmos wired back 
where they belonged. The only 
worry now was keeping the axle 
centered on the spring. Elaborate 
rope and wire swing arms were 
mentally designed but never proved 
necessary. 

During the hour or so that 
Susan and I were thus pleasantly 
employed (nary a skinned knuckle) 
two sets of Americans stopped to 
check, and a boonie biker pedaled 
up and accepted a beer with less 
than a nano~second delay. Of 
course, Steven and Andy rode back 
to help, so we didn't lack for com- 
pany. There is nothing like a suc~ 
cessful baling wire job to get you 
back on the road with a rea) feel- 
ing of worthwhile accomplishment. 
If you are dubious about that, you 


had best carefully check your 
equipment. 
On the water at last! Now for 


the good part. We actually put the 
boat into the water. Yep, it float-~ 
ed. The tide was dropping fast and 
we had to drag her quite a way and 
then pick our channel carefully, 
but she sailed right along, balanc- 
ing with just a tad of weather 
helm. 

The narrow pass between is~ 
land and mainland was high and 
dry so we close reached up to the 
town, took some photos, then set 
out around the island. The wind 
grew lighter but she ghosted well. 


‘Finally there was no help for it 


and we hauled out the wood. The 
water was very clear, and peering 
Over the side we saw a small ray 
and several edible-looking fish. 

By the by, shadows from the 
peaks began to intersect our course 
often enough to put a chill in the 
air. Time to lay down the rig and 
get serious. In spite of our in- 
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At last, a good breeze on Gonzaga Bay, and the "Duckah" relishes it. 
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creased speed the island grew 
southward nearly as fast, and it 
wasn't until sundown that we 
caught up with that last point. The 
bay too had widened considerably 
and it was pretty dusky by the 
time we spotted Steven's motorcycle 
light well to the south of where we 
had posited the camp. We hauled 
her way up on the beach, buried 
the anchor, and went for the burg~ 
ers. 

Next morning we discovered 
the high water mark just under her 
bow. There was a spanking breeze 
out of the north which cried out 
for sailing. Bob was the only vol- 
unteer, and sensing a convert to 
the sport, I immediately signed him 
on. As we boarded in the little 
slop of surf, Bob fell into the 
boat, dinged his shin and ruefully 
concluded that maybe cycling was 
safer. Well, he soon forgot the 
shin as we were making waves and 
a little spray as well. The Ducker 
has a 3/4" lip around the edge 
which turns the slop and makes her 
a very dry boat. The "Duckah" 
shares this lip, but when "bashing 
to windward" some of the slosh is 
going to get high enough to blow 
inboard. 

We had a splendid time (I 
trust I can speak for Bob) working 
up to the slot between island and 
sand spit. The "Duckah" pointed 
high, tracked well, balanced nicely 
and tacked cleanly, although she is 
too long to spin. Great boat, if I 
do say so myself! 

As we neared the slot the 
wind strengthened and the mast 
bent alarmingly. It had been mar- 
ginal in the Ducker but with a 
heavier boat and two guys to hold 
it down, it really looked iffy. 
However, it depowered the rig 
niceiy. Well, we couldn't let up 
now. There was deep water up to 
the boulders on one side and shal~ 
low sandy bottom on the other, the 
whole thing just a few boat lengths 
wide. After a couple of tacks we 
were through and zoomed around to 
the end of the runway where we 
ran on the beach full tilt. We bur~ 
ied the anchor and made for the 
bar. 

Cervesas were one buck cada 
una (2700 pesos) and as luck would 
have it, there was 5500 worth of 
coins in my pocket. Before long 
Andy roared up and bought us an- 
other round. Sailing's a tough 
game. 

By now it was top of the tide 
and we decided to pull the boat at 
the ford behind the camp. Steven 
and Andy roared ahead (they al- 
ways roar) to take photos. They. 
set up on the banks of a narrow 


cove where we could tear by on a 


broad reach close to shore. It was 
a bit shallow. to be tacking, but we 
managed to keep going with board 
and rudder banging over the rocky 


bottom. The rudder blade finally 
stuck in the raised position but 
still she handled well. Susan was 
taking some spray and I had to 
promise a Baja T-shirt to mollify 
her, 

Always on the prod, we headed 
up the coast road. A new road has 
been built with considerable cut 
and fill and I would expect to see 
it paved in a few years, probably 
clear to No. 1. Then the motor- 
homes will roll and Gonzo will be 
just another place steamrollered by 
the yanqui dollar. The new road 
from Gonzaga is 42 miles of world 
class washboard with a constant 22" 
wavelength and 4" to 5" amplitude, 
well developed right out to the 
berm. Riding the berm, especially 
with a trailer that tows with a 
starboard bias, could get you in a 
peck of trouble. We followed the 
locals and went with the old road 
whenever possible. It's like an in- 
terlude of Viennese waltzes after a 
long dose of acid heavy metal, and 
gives you a feel for the old Baja. 
A sere and forbidding place like 
Baja becomes almost friendly when 
you are twisting around in intimate 
contact with the rocks and veggies. 

After crawling over some of 


the most awesome voleanics this 
side of mars, one bounces into 
Puertocitos, a tacky example of 


what second home money will do if 
it can't get title to the land. There 
is a perfect little harbor with a 
sand beach at its head and a pri~ 
vate paved ramp. Puertocitos is re- 
nowned for its hot spring. It was 
located forthwith and the Grubby 
Gringo soon transformed into El 
Volcan, the sulfur kid. Henceforth, 
instead of edging- away, noses 
twitching in disgust, folks dis-~ 
tanced themselves, brows wrinkled 
in puzzlement. The pools cover at 
high tide, thus keeping them 
rinsed out and moderating the tem~ 
perature. Splendid spot. The rest- 
aurant had good simple food at the 
best prices of the trip. Beer still a 
buck. 

Glory be. At Puertocitos the 
pavement starts, but with vados 
(fords, dips). The ribbons of rub- 
ber leading into these babies indi- 
cate that people know what they are 
like but tend to forget. The vados 
tend to harbor a few bushes in a 
land of limited cover, and among 
the ladies, vado became the term 
for pit stop. 

Halfway to San Felipe, the 
pavement, the whole inch of it, 
Starts to disappear. Put down since 
we were there three years ago, it 
has gotten bad enough so that one 
is tempted back to the old road at 
times. 

Topping the dunes south of 
San Felipe, we found the” beautiful 
bay full of colorful Hobie cats. 
Shades of SoCal. The town has 
really gone tourista with condos, 
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upscale 
shops, and the ultimate horror, a 


gross green disco called the "Rock~ 
odile". 


hotels, plenty of junk 


The small, drying out, com~ 
mercial harbor has the usual as-~ 
sortment of nice new work, refits, 
and gone~beyond-hope disasters. A 
check of the scrapbook reveals that 
four of them, one nearly finished, 
hadn't moved since three years ago. 


On the beach is a mob of pangas, ° 


and more modern types, with many 
devoted to tourist fishing, rather 
than the honest market fishing of 
yesterday. 

After a night at our favorite 
hangout, San Diego Beach ($5/car, 
hot showers $1), the Ford departed 
for the real world while the T-Co 
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ly all 


gang, crammed into the king~cab 
Nissan, went off to do some fresh 
water sailing. I had seen photos of 
a place called Laguna Hanson, now 
dignified and presumably protected 
by, the nombre, "Parque Nacionale 
Constitucion de 1857". It looked 
very much like Big Bear in SoCal. 

We turned north from No. 3 at 
the sign east of Ojos Negros. Near- 
the questionable turnings 
from then on had some sort of 
sign. The fairly good track ascend~ 
ed gradually on a _ vast plateau 
spotted with piles of granite bould- 
ers, and homogeneously covered 
with a shoulder high blanket of 
bush, primarily an unknown feath- 
ery-leaved evergreen. 

Granitic rock is a benign road 
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Laguna Hanson, someone took away all the water! 


material, producing a coarse. sand 
and rounded stones. We were al- 
ways glad to see the rounded gran~ 
ite mountains which form much of 
the backbone of Baja, and dreaded 
the appearance of metamorphics and 
extrusives which give rise to jar- 
ring, angular "Baja gravel". 

The recent wet weather was 
evidenced by the enormous, well, 
what to call them? They were much 
too big for potholes, even by New 
England standards, and certainly 
too firm and regular for mudholes. 
Laguna would be a bit too grand a 
term, although there was serious 
talk of launching the "Duckah" in 
one for a photo. They were sauc~ 
er~shaped depressions which had 
grown well beyond the sides of the 
road due to people trying to sneak 
around them. The water was cur- 
rently hub-deep, but many of them 
had the potential for holding a 
couple of feet. They added interest 
to the trip. 

As we approached the park, 
ponderosa pine took over, some 
standing watch over declining and 


doomed snowbanks. We came into 
the center of the park just at 
dusk, eyes straining for sight of 


Looking for a breeze, is that a riffle 


the Laguna, which at this hour 
should have been a dark jewel 
shining faintly through the stately 
pines in its luminous granite set- 
ting. Well it was dark alright, and 
no shine. Mud by golly. 

Morning revealed that it was 
mostly bone dry except for a few 
puddles, none so large as in the 
road behind us. To assuage our 
disappointment, we went clambering 
off over the monumental boulders, 
admiring the magnificent manzanita 
lavishly decorated with flourescent 
lime-green lichen, alone worth the 
trip. 

The road out to the north, 
through an enormous burn, was 
slow and rocky in the best Baja 
tradition. We were buoyed, howev- 
er, by the thought of sailing the 
great Laguna Salada, favored, ac~ 
cording to the brochure, by wind- 
surfers from California, though, to 
be candid, we were not overly san- 
guine, in view of our recent expe- 
riences. 

Pitching over the edge of the 
incredible granite escarpment which 
gives rise to the Sierra Juarez, we 
saw in the hazy distance the basin 
of the legendary Laguna Salada. A 


over there? 
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check with the glasses was incon~ 
clusive. The. road downward, new 
since we .were through here with 
Greenie twenty some years ago, was 
spotted with panting. semis, Dia- 
mond T and the like, retired south 
in their old age and now suffering 
the unconscionable burden of dou- 
ble wagons. 

Rolling into the parking lot at 
El Oasis, we saw that the lake was 
indeed dry, lacking even an en- 
couraging mirage. A track across 
«the bottom disappeared into the dis- 
tance, giving blissfully soft access 
to the hot springs at Guadalupe 
Canyon. Crusts of salt attested to 
its name and numerous dried fish 
witnessed its productivity in a 
lifeless land. 

A couple of small motorboats 
stranded some way out and a pile of 
sorry fiberglass lapstrake dinks 
testified that the windsurfers had 
indeed froliced in a vanished sea. 
The caretaker said that it had been 
dry a year, while an American 
parked nearby thought it had been 
gone about four years. 

Three years ago we had re~ 
marked the marshes along Route 5 
and the thriving fish camp where 
the road crosses the Canal Salada. 
I was smitten at the time with the 
idea of following the canal into the 
mysterious distance, having no 
inkling of where it led or what its 
purpose was. This year the marshes 
and canal were dry and the fish 
camp was gone with hardly a trace. 

Now, knowing the geography, 
it seems to me a strange but com- 
pelling adventure to sail the phan- 
tom Laguna Salada from Route 2 
around to the crossing at Route 5. 
If, as seems likely, the Laguna was 
nourished by wastewater from the 
Colorado, I'll probably never see 
it. Still, I'll keep an eye out. 

Writing off the Laguna for the 
forseeable future, we visited a cac~ 
tus farm, traded the spent Dos 
Equis case in on a bottle of Kah- 
lua, tanked up on gas, and split 
for the border. 

Stateside the next morning in 
Needles, we sat in a MacDonalds 
and watched a fellow run an in- 
terminable and pointless stream of 
water down the parking lot. Just a 
chance to get out of the kitchen, I 
think. Two hours out of Mac's we 
were back on the dirt heading down 
to Six-Mile Cove on Lake Mojave. 
An encouraging breeze ruffled the 


surface, but while we washed off 
the Baja dust and had a leisurely 


lunch, it apparently got tired and 
left. 

We went out anyway, having 
boats that row well and: shrink not 
at the tyranny of the wind. We just 
mooched along, soaking up rays, 
stalking the carp, and watching the 
colors play, on the hills. Steven 
didn't bother taking a-rig, but I 
fooled with mine anytime a zephyr 


beckoned, -with the result that he 
and Susan got home “a lot sooner 
than we did. Steven remarked on 
how enjoyable it had been. There 
may be hope for the younger gener- 
ation after. all. 

On the morrow, it was still a 
dead calm so we took the boats and 
had a little rowing race, then got 
photos of the sleek craft drifting 
through the reflected mountains. 
Having seen the green fields of 
California and the pitiable trickle 
south of Mexicali, one has en~ 
hanced regard for these impound~ 
ments. 

The Colorado chain of reser~ 
voirs from Havasu through Mojave 
and Mead to Powell offer delightful 
sailing and camping off season. | 
understand that the lower ones, in- 
cluding Mead, erupt on Memorial 
Day. The ranger at Mojave carries 
a shotgun, whatever that may 
mean. 

Packing up our now shiny kit, 
we descended on Las Vegas to get 
our rube cards punched and ogle 
the sights. The cascades, veritable 
Niagaras, at the new Mirage, pow- 
ered by yet more falling water just 
down the road at Hoover Dam, lead 
one, just returned from Baja, to 
ponder the cosmic scheme of 
things. But not for too long. 

We gave Steven the throttle 
and whacked it up to St. George 
for the night. Next day at Mac's in 
Cedar City, Scott Atkin was taking 
a keen interest in the boats with 
thoughts of Baja in his head. He 
certainly picked the right group. 
He's already bought plans for the 
Peter Boat from old "you know 
who", but maybe, just maybe, he'll 
jump for a "Duckah" hull and be 
sailing Bahia Concepcion next win- 
ter. 

Rain ‘showers, lunch on the in~ 
credible "Swell" and a monstrous 
cup of coffee from Crescent Junc~ 
tion saw us into the Center of the 
Western World where we packed it 
in just 2800 miles from the other 
side of the road, well content and 
a trifle smug. 

Well, you say, that's a lot of 
miles and time for a handful of 
hours of sailing. True enough, I 
guess, but really, sailing is just 
ancilliary. it's the messing about 
that counts. 

Story & Photos from Jim. 
Thayer, Thayer & Co.,. 2106 Atlee 
Rd., Mechanicsville, VA 23111. 


When the wind doesn't blow...you 
row. On Lake Mojave, Janis an. 
Steven go for a row, Jim indulges 
in -some- leisurely sculling, and 
sunrise enhances the grace and 
beauty of the "Duckah". 
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Thunderstorms threatened on the Mon- 
day we had picked to launch the Micro. But 
I really wanted to try it anyway. Failing to 
launch then meant that I would miss the next 
two weekends of sailing because it was the last 
day for two weeks that I’d have access to a car 
with a trailer hitch. I had to go to work the rest 
of the week. Frann had to get back home to 
work on Saturdays and her car was the only 
one among the clan with a trailer hitch. So we 
had to use her car to launch that day. 

We kept sharp weather eyes and ears 
out. The morning dawned foggy but dry, so 
we decided to move ahead with the launch 
unless the weather made it unsafe. The course 
across the harbor from the launch ramp to the 
mooring was downwind so I wouldn’t have 
to show much, if any, canvas. I could just 
drift along with my oars out to catch the wind 
and steer. If a squall kicked up after launch- 
ing, I could drop the sail and safely make it 
to the mooring or, at worst, the beach just 
beyond it. 

I can never accurately predict how long 
it will take me to rig up, especially the first 
time of the season. The rhythms of stepping 
the masts, raising the spars and lashing on 
the canvas come back slowly. My predictions 
have fallen short so many times that Frann 
always takes them with a grain of salt now. 
She has thoroughly beachcombed the launch- 
ing ramp area while waiting several times. In 
earlier years, I used the same old dog-eared set 
of instructions the Micro’s builder, David Jost, 
had printed out for me. Now I remember how 
everything fits together. I probably should 
study the instructions again anyway before 
each season’s inaugural launch just to keep the 
nomenclature straight. I couldn’t remember 
the name of the main sprit when my brother 
asked shortly after this year’s launching. Now 
that my nephew and two nieces were taking 
sailing lessons, I had to be more precise about 
terminology. A zealous student’s eager correc- 
tions can be embarrassing to a senior sailor. So 
I resolved to review my instructions before I 
took them sailing again. 

We got the boat down the ramp and off 
the trailer, using all the tricks I'd learned 
about in earlier launchings. A hammer, pli- 
ers and spray lubricant came in handy when a 
couple of launching glitches arose. Corrosion 
had seized the trailer socket fasteners and the 
trailer strut wheel. A spritz of oil and whack 
of the hammer freed things up. 

Launching our Micro is a little more 
complicated than most boats because it sits up 
high on the trailer. The builder wanted her to 
ride with the deck parallel to the road so that, 
when parked, the boat’s cabin could be used as 
a level floored camper. Since the keel pushes 
her up several inches higher than the hull, the 
bunks need to be just higher in order to keep 
her level. This means that when launching we 
need to push the trailer several feet deeper into 
the water than other boats. In order to do this, 
the builder designed a trailer extension out of 
two 2”x4”’s epoxied together with its own 
coupler socket at one end. 

The idea is for the launcher to drive the 
trailer down the ramp and into the water, con- 
tinuing until the tow vehicle’s rear tires are 
at the waterline, then drop the trailer strut, 
chock the submerged trailer wheels (we 
use bricks) and unhitch the trailer. Then the 
launching vehicle needs to drive back up the 
ramp about eight feet and park in order to 
lash on the trailer extension. The driver needs 
to clamp the socket onto the trailer hitch ball, 
put the strut wheel down to raise the end of 
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Launching in a Breeze 


By Rob Gogan 


the trailer off the pavement, then lash the 
extension to the trailer tongue. 

The reason the hammer comes in so 
handy is that sometimes the socket lock gets 
a little corroded and won’t go down, even 
with vigorous fist whacks. The hammer will 
take it down though. I always have my poly- 
carbonate sunglasses with their safety protec- 
tion in case a rusty shard flies up unexpect- 
edly. It’s not unlikely, due to the vigorous 
efforts caused by the urgency of opening up 
the launching ramp if anyone else is waiting. 
Even the thought that another launcher might 
come is enough to pump the adrenaline and 
make me hurry things up. So I am glad to 
have the protection of Lexan sunglasses as I 
flail away like John Henry. 

The driver then restarts the car and 
pushes the trailer another eight feet down the 
ramp, which will enable the boat to float free 
of the bunks. The launcher then must either 
go back and anchor the hull in a safe place 
or have a spotter (Frann in today’s launch) to 
tend the boat and keep her afloat. Next, the 
driver pulls the entire rig up the ramp another 
eight feet again, rechocks the trailer wheels, 
parks the car and unlashes the bar. Once the 
extension bar is off and the trailer rehitched 
to the car, the driver takes the car and trailer 
up to a parking spot while the boat floats, 
tended by the spotter. Frann has learned to 
slip on water shoes so that her street shoes 
and socks can stay dry to warm her wet feet 
after launching. Frann also usually wears her 
bathing suit because she knows she may end 
up wading at least waist deep. She needs to 
walk back and forth to keep the bow pointing 
upwind. It is important to keep the boat afloat 
if the tide is going out because if she snags on 
the bottom it may be impossible to push her 
off until the next high tide. 

Once we got the boat beached next to the 
launch ramp and couldn’t push off. Luckily 
a returning boater with a beefy inboard out- 
board tied up to our long towline and pulled 
us off. I had to do a quick boarding pirate’s 
scramble up the steps of the bow transom to 
secure the Micro once floating. 

Once launched on this season’s inaugu- 
ration, we had her riding in shallow water on 
the 10lb anchor. Frann kept her from snag- 
ging on the bottom while I drove the car 
and empty trailer up off the ramp and into 
a bus length trailer parking space. I recon- 
nected the light bar and its wiring and made 
sure the running lights were working again. 
Then we switched places and I rigged up the 
Micro while Frann drove the car and trailer 
back to my mother’s house. The goal was to 
launch, rig and set the boat on our neighbor’s 
mooring before the bad weather came in. 
The cloudy, breezy weather didn’t make sail- 
ing a pleasant option. In fact, I put a reef in 
the main to get across the harbor while Frann 
drove the empty trailer back to the house. 

Putting up the main mast is the trickiest 
part of rigging up the Micro. It weighs about 
80 pounds and balances well on my shoul- 
der around the snotter line block. The awk- 


ward part is to move the base up to the nose 
and lower it gently into the mast partner hole. 
This needs to be well controlled because if I 
drop the mast down too fast I could damage 
or even puncture the hull. If I bring the base 
too far forward it can get jammed into one of 
the step holes in the bow transom. At the same 
time, in order to get the mast base into the bow 
cockpit at the correct angle, I need to stand on 
the deck while stabilizing myself against any 
chop. Wake waves are somewhat reduced by 
the Micro’s lead weighted keel, but most sail- 
boats are tipsy at rest and raising the mainmast 
to one’s shoulder lifts the center of gravity and 
accentuates the wobbles. 

I planned to sail to Mrs Pierce’s moor- 
ing. I had called Mrs Pierce earlier to see if 
we could borrow the mooring again. She was 
pleased that I had asked. Mrs Pierce had sold 
the boat that used to be moored there since 
her husband’s death a few years ago. She still 
keeps the mooring because there is always a 
chance that someday one of her children or 
grandchildren would want to use it. Also, 
once you have a mooring, you are loath to 
abandon it. The wait for a legal mooring in 
some Cape Cod harbors can be 20 years or 
more. For the past three summers, though, I 
was the only one to use Mrs Pierce’s moor- 
ing. We gave her a bouquet of flowers or a 
lobster roll each year. She was always glad to 
see the mooring used. 

Then Frann would paddle out to pick me 
up in the “Fred,” our two person kayak. The 
weather was a little choppy and there were 
gray cumulo nimbus clouds building up. I 
was happy to snag the mooring line on the 
first try. The operation involves three steps. 
First, I must cut forward progress and turn 
the boat into the wind, putting the sails “in 
irons.” This slows the boat enough to enable 
the second step, fishing the mooring line out 
of the water. Some mooring owners tie one or 
more smaller buoys to the main one to pro- 
vide as wide a target as possible for the next 
step, hooking the mooring. This requires a 
boathook or similar tool in order to pull the 
mooring line up to tie onto the cleat. I use 
a cup hook attached to the handle of one of 
the oars so I don’t have to lash down another 
long shaft (along with my oars) all the time. 

Third, I need to make the boat fast to 
the mooring. If it takes too long to tie up the 
mooring line to the bow cleat, sooner or later 
the wind is going to catch the sails and start 
moving the boat. Thus it is helpful to drop 
the sails so that the boat offers less resistance 
to the wind. On this first sail of the season 
I particularly wanted to cleat up a line that 
ran through the bow chock and then back to 
a cleat accessible from the cockpit. With this 
setup I could tie the boat up to the mooring 
line while still keeping access to the tiller, 
sheets and halyards. 

But Frann launched right on sched- 
ule and dragged the kayak into the increas- 
ing chop to paddle out to get me. She was 
laboring hard but managed to get through the 
waves. When she was about 20 feet away, she 
said something which I couldn’t hear over the 
wind and waves thumping the moored hull of 
the Micro. She stopped paddling to say again, 
“Sorry I took so long,” though I had only just 
finished securing everything. 

“It’s OK,” I shouted. In the ten sec- 
onds it took for this exchange, the bow of the 
kayak fell off the wind and the craft quickly 
turned 90 degrees and started slipping back 
towards shore. Frann struggled to get the 
bow of the kayak back into the wind, but she 


just couldn’t do it. “Paddle backwards!” I 
shouted, thinking that she’d get more steer- 
ing leverage if she were closer to the bow. 
She disagreed, couldn’t paddle that way or 
didn’t hear me as she kept on paddling for- 
ward to bring the kayak up into the wind. She 
struggled at this for a minute, drifting back 
with every stroke, but then gave up, resolv- 
ing to go back and relaunch straight into the 
waves from the beach. I knew from such pad- 
dling myself that it is much easier to keep the 
kayak going straight into a stiff breeze than 
to restore a windward course once the boat is 
turned broadside to the weather. 

So she drifted all the way back to the 
beach and got out and stood up to turn the 
kayak into the wind to relaunch. This time, 
after launching, she paddled straight and true 
through all the waves without hesitation until 
I had the kayak firmly in hand. “I knew I 
could keep it straight if I launched from shore 
again,” she said. 

There was more to do on the boat, as 
usual. But that could wait until the week- 
end. I joined Frann in the kayak and we let 
the wind and waves push us to shore. I made 
a few quick paddles to orient us perpendicu- 
lar to the waves. “Turn your blades to catch 
the wind,” I said to Frann. “We don’t even 
need to paddle now.” Frann said something 
I couldn’t hear over the wind which I later 
found out was, “It sure is easier going with 
the wind.” 

The sky was still dark, with low black 
clouds scudding just above the horizon, but 
there was still no sign of rain. The Micro 
clung tenaciously to its mooring, though 
it was porpoising back and forth, straining 
at its tether. The high freeboard caught the 
wind and waves disproportionately to its 
size and it was churning more than any of its 
neighbors. I watched for a few of its swing 
cycles, making sure the stern did not pass 
to leeward of a landmark on the opposite 
shore. The ground tackle was holding tight. 
At one point in the arc the Micro traced, 
the transom seemed to come too close to its 
moored neighbor, a big inboard outboard. 
But when I checked the gap between other 
boats, it looked about the same. 

I knew from experience that the 
Micro’s unusual appearance would gener- 
ate intense scrutiny among those on shore. 
By leaving the Micro “ship shape in Bris- 
tol fashion,” I hoped the natives’ judgment 
of the craft would lean towards “strange but 
well tended” and not “barbaric and sloppy.” 
Frann was humming behind me, a sure sign 
that she was cold. So I tore my eyes off 
the pleasing scene of boats well anchored 
against a stout breeze,and joined her for the 
walk to the house for hot tea and lunch. We 
had launched and moored and the next sail- 
ing adventure I could manage myself with- 
out troubling Frann or burning a drop of 
gasoline! Mission accomplished. 

On the walk to the White House, Frann 
gave me the bad news that when parking the 
trailer she had scraped my sister’s brand new 
Lexus, breaking one of her running lights. 
She had not allowed enough space for the 
trailer when making the tight turn to park 
next to the house. I was annoyed with myself 
as I should have realized Frann wouldn’t 
have had enough experience driving with a 
trailer to park it in a congested parking area. 
Fortunately my brother-in-law Alan found a 
shop that would fix it for less than half the 
dealer’s projected charge of $800. Since then, 
Ihave been the only driver of the trailer. 


“One of the best books 
I’ve ever read.” 


-- Beverly Lobsterman, James Bartlett 
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Winter Cruising in 


25 Years Ago 
in MAIB 


Maybe it's a bit of a long 
reach to consider cruising around 
amongst the British Virgin Islands 
in the Caribbean in February as 
"messing about in boats", but I'm 
going to go for it anyway, since 
that's what we did from February 
4th through the 13th and there 
were some interesting experiences 
involved. The operative word here 


Cloucester 
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The BVI 


Report & Photos by Bob Hicks 


is “eruising", rather than "sail- 
ing", as our boat was a 44! bullet- 
proof CSY center cockpit cutter 
built for what is known as the 
"bareboat charter" trade. What that 
means is it's made so almost anyone 
with any basic sailing experience 
in a modern fiberglass cruising 
sailboat could take the boat without 
getting into too much trouble. Ov- 


into 


to scale set 
Massachusetts Bay to give perspec- 
tive on the size of this cruising a- 
rea. 


drawn 


the BVI. 


erweight and underpowered, but 
very, very comfortable. 

Somehow or other I had envi- 
sioned these fabled winter cruising 
grounds as being somewhat larger 
in scale than they were. The Vir- 
gin Islands lay off the eastern end 
of Puerto Rico, and the western- 
most ones are U.S. possessions, 
those further east are British. We 
flew into the British Virgins where 
the yacht chartered by friends Aa- 
ron and Ann was based. The whole 
archipelago of about 20 islands all 
falls within a roughly rectangular 
area about 25 miles east to west, 
maybe 15 north to south. They'd all 
fit inside Cape Cod almost, see the 
little map I did up of Massachusetts 
Bey with the BVI superimposed to 
the same scale. No matter where we 
were, we could see several of the 
islands at any time. Only one, An- 
ageda, lay over the horizon, 12 
miles north of the rest, and ex- 
pressly forbidden to most charter- 
ing bareboats, due to its extensive 
reefs. 

The appeal here for cruising 
is the weather, winds and pictu- 
resqeness. It's 70 at night, 80's in 
the daytime, almost always sunny, 
the rain we had fell in brief heavy 
showers over in a few moments. 
The wind blows from the east, 
northeast to southeast, it's a "trade 
wind", and normal breezes are 15 
to 30 knots it seems. We did have a 
couple of light air days, though. 
Not unheard of, it would seem, for 
in the CSY book that comes with 
the yacht, it mentions that the boat 
cannot be expected to sail very 
well in light airs, but no matter, 
for the winds in the BVI are almost 
always over 15 knots. The pictur- 
esqueness is achieved by crystal 
clear waters ranging from a deep 
blue through aquamarine’ green, 
steep shored islands which are all 
sunken mountaintops, and mostly 
undeveloped shorelines. 

The main business of the BVI 
is yacht chartering. There's no lo- 
cal agriculture (other than local 
sustenance gardens and livestock), 
no industry, not even much fish- 
ing. There are several major yacht 
marinas from which one charters 
both company and privately owned 
boats. Judging from the names seen 
on some transoms, a_ surprising 
number of which were based in 
Marblehead, with one even from 
well inland in Grantham, NH, there 
are a number of privately owned 
yachts here heing chartered much 
of the time when the owners are 
back home earning livings. 

Well, our yacht wasn't one of 
these. The CSY stands for Caribbe- 
an Sailing Yachts, and this is a 


We saw 
and waters are awfully attractive. 


some real 


chartering firm as well as a manu- 
facturer. The CSY yachts are built 
to the needs of the CSY charters. 
Big, roomy, comfortable, slow. 
Ours was an older. one, sec- 
ond-handed off to a smaller, more 
budget level chartering firm. Aaron 
originally had arranged for a 33! 
Sloop for the two of them. Then he 
was told it wasn't going to be rea- 
dy and they'd give him a 37' sloop. 
That's when we were invited along. 
When we arrived, that too was be- 
ing repaired, engine work, and we 
wound up on this 44' center cockpit 
cutter. NINETEEN TONS of it! Yes, 
38,000 pounds! A BIG boat. With a 
short rig, 905 square feet in main, 
jib and staysail. Beam 13'4", draft 
6'6". 

Let me tell you more about 
this boat, for it's what we lived on 
for a long week, and cruised about 
in. Four of us had all kinds of 
room, it supposedly "sleeps seven". 
We took the forepeak and it was ve- 
ry pleasant accommodation. On deck. 
seven big hatches opening so as to 
scoop up. the breeeze. when at an- 
chor. In and around the bunks, 
settees, etc. storage for provisions 


sailboats at times, 


these even wooden 


A couple of "traditional" wooden boats 


two were 


and attire for months. TWO showers 
with hot/cold running water under 
pressure! A big three part refri- 
gerator/freezer for a month's worth 
of good eating. 125 gallons of dies- 
el fuel for the big diesel under the 
cockpit. 400 gallons of water for us 
water wasting Americans, all those 
showers and all. The fuel and wat- 
er tanks had no_ provision for 
checking remaining supplies. Who 
would need to know? Huge cockpit, 
well up off the water with sun 
shading bimini top fitted under the 
main boom so one could sail along 
out of the direct rays of the tropic 
sun. Stainless boarding ladder to 
get up that wall-sided hull to the 
deck. Big rugged bronze opening 
ports in all cabins. 

What we had was a nice water- 
front villa with mobility, we could 
travel from place to place and en- 
joy different bits of waterfront 
each day. What we didn't have was 
a sailboat. Well, a sailboat that 
provided sailing satisfactions, 
Right off upon leaving the Nanny 


Cay marina and hoisting sail, it 
became apparent that the boat was 
very sluggish on. the helm, didn't 


ones, 


lo 
we 


looks. The beaches 
both now derelict. 


lines and 
across , 


vely 
cane 


want to point very high, and was- 


n't about to move very fast in a- 
bout a 15 knot breeze. As_ the 
breeze that first afternoon was 


right on our nose out of the north- 
east, tacking was in order, and the 
broad angle off the wind that VOY- 
AGER could manage, together with 
its stately progress, meant it would 
be quite a while before we reached 
Salt Island, mayhe 5 miles away at 
most. After a while, we tacked ov- 
er towards Salt, found we _ still 
couldn't point high enough yet to 
make it, and fired up the diesel to 
"motorsail" to our first evening's 
anchorage. That was the way it 
would be, mostly motoring into ad- 
verse winds, sometimes motorsail- 
ing, just one day with a nice reach 
in 25 knots. On that trip from Vir- 
gin Gorda headed west towards the 
Camanoes and the north side of 
Tortola with a southeast wind on 
our beam, we even got the rail 
down, by dint of sheeting in eve- 
rything hard on the beam reach. 
Apparently this was VOYAGER'S fa- 
vored sailing mode, reaching in a 
strong breeze. 

So it wasn't a 


sailing ad- 
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THE CSY 44 center cockpit cutter, 19 tons of floating accommodations. It looked its best at anchor. All sorts 
of hatches gave it fabulous interior ventilation at anchor, made for comfortable sleeping. 


venture. It was a cruise. We did 
the touristy things one would con- 
ventionally do on a Caribbean vaca- 
tion, cruised amongst the islands, 
anchored often, visited shoreside 
attractions, ate out in scattered 
restaurants at times, snorkeled on 
coral reefs, eyeballed other boats 
(some of which really were sail- 
boats), enjoyed meeting some of the 
locals, peeked at the plush "resort" 
style of life where mountaintop vil- 
las could be rented complete with 
cook, maid and driver for $3,500 a 
night. That sort of thing. Not re- 
ally messing about in boats. But a 
pleasant vacation. 

I had hoped to track down 
some indigenous boatbuilding. It 
was reported in one of the cruising 
guides that the center of the BVI 
boatbuilding was in Fat Hog Bay on 
Tortola. On our last day we mo- 
tored into that bay, and cruised 
the shoreline. No sign of building. 
One sort of garage building with a 
couple of boats high and dry tilted 
over on keels and bilges, nobody 
around. We didn't go ashore. Later 
our taxi driver told us the guy 
who used to build there had moved 
off islands. Since there is little 
apparent fishing done there, who 
needed boats? The charter trade’ is 
all on big U.S. and Canadian built 
yachts and motor sailers and trawl- 
er yachts. The local service trade 
runs around in the typical outboard 
fiberglass skiff. On the beach at 
Salt Island was a weathered old 
lapstrake round bottom skiff with a 
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wineglass transom, way beyond its 
useful life. On the beach at Cane 
Garden Bay, another round bottom 
lapstrake skiff with much missing 


planking. No luck, if anyone in 
the BVI is building indigenous 
boats, we didn't run across them. 


One aspect of messing about 
that was noticeable at our base on 
Nanny Cay was the number of 
"yachts" ashore in the boatyard 
there. I was surprised, it was a 
pretty full lot. I sort of expected 
just about all the boats would be in 
the water. But it appears several 
factors exist that create this on- 
shore boatyard assemblage. People 
who are not using their boats can 
store far cheaper ashore than on 
the docks. Others were getting 
their boats ready, just like spring- 
time around here. Still others were 
engaged in obviously long term re- 
pair and restoration work, just like, 
around here. And then there were 
those which were at the end of the 
dream, that world cruise that got 
this far. These are more in the 
weeds, more faded and derelict in 
appearance. Often with equally for- 
lorn "For Sale" signs. Virtually all 
of the boats are pretty big, 30 
footers or more, "cruising boats", 
nearly all sail or motor/sail. I saw 
several wooden hulled craft, nice 
lines, bad shape. Again the bulk 
were bulky, big deep draft, heavy 
displacement stuff, Westsail type. 
Even a CSY like ours was ashore 
undergoing refinishing, and we got 


a good look at the underbody. 
Plump! We were told you can get 
some pretty good buys on bigger 
cruising sailboats here. 

Virtually no small daysailers 
were in evidence. We saw a few in 
Gorda Sound, an idyllic sheltered 
bay on Virgin Gorda with good 
breezes and protected from ocean 
swells. No rowing craft, aside from 
one Small Craft recreational shell a 
young woman was working on, on 
the beach at Cane Garden Bay. She 
was from Long Island, married to a 
BVI citizen, and brought her recre- 
ational shell with her. The locals 
ALL outboard around in skiffs of 
fiberglass, big and small. It would 
be quite a nice sailing area for 
smaller boats. Paddling too for sea 
kayaks, come to think of it.Inside 
the island perimeter, the ocean 
swells are flattened right down, 
there are all sorts of bays and 
short inter-island trips to enjoy. 
The breeze is usually more than 
adequate. Shallow draft boats could 
go right in over the reefs where no 
seas were breaking, and beach in 
many spots. Our typical deep draft 
monster had to always anchor off a 
way, and avoid the reefs religious- 
ly. Some, of the passages between 
the islands cannot handle a 7 foot 
draft, even with the miniscule lo- 
cal tide range of about I8". 

Shore access is pretty common- 
place. Some of the islands are pri- 
vately owned en toto, those with no 
development,on them are not post- 
ed. We went ashore on Laurance 


Rockefeller's Sandy Cay where a 
sort of locally indigeneus botanical 
garden is maintained, a _ lovely 
spot. On Peter Island, a plush re- 
sort owned by Amway, the beach 
signs announce that visiting 
yachtsmen ‘are welcome to day use 
of the golden, palm lined sands and 
transluscent snorkeling waters. 
Maybe you'll stop for lunch at their 
beach bar, if you have the cash. 
On Salt Island, a tiny colony of 
poverty sits by a salt pond, it was 
weird to watch darkness come over 
it, the few locals disappear into 
their shacks, and NO LIGHTS ap- 
pear. Up with the sun, to bed with 
the sun. On Guana Island, site of a 
resort for some corporation, the 
golden sands featured discrete 
signs announcing that this was a 
private beach, and if -you came a- 
shore, "you would be asked to 
leave". Nicely phrased. Other set- 


tlements had uncrowded public 
beaches. The marinas and private 
shoreside resorts usually were 


clearly posted as no docking except 
for customers. All told, there was 
plenty of opportunity to anchor, go 
ashore in the dinghy and hike a- 
round. 

Not much concern was expres- 
sed about pollution. Ashore, the 
marinas and resorts are immaculate, 
but one local village we visited 
had two open septic "pools" right 
out next to the golden sands and 


"main street". Trash lay about 
hither and yon. Afloat, the boats 
all use the old style pump over- 


board heads, no holding tanks. An 
interesting note on this subject in 
our CSY book went like this: "Due 
to the clarity of the water in the 
islands, do not use the head while 
one of your boat mates is swim- 
ming." I guess the millions of fish 
and other sea organisms make short 
work of the biodegradables flushed 
out of a thousand yachts every 
day. Certainly the water is crystal 
clear and thoughts of pollution just 
never occurred except when flush- 
ing that head. It is apparantly not 
a problem. 

Well, I don't know the total 
count of charter yachts available in 
these islands. We were there just 
as the height of the season was at 
hand, but I could always easily 
count the handful of sail up within 
our horizons. Aaron, who cruises 
way down east in Maine in a Klep- 
per, island to island, kept men- 
tioning "look at all the boats in 
here" as we'd enter an anchorage. 
But I had visions of Salem Sound in 
summer with several thousand sail 
and powerboats all out there in a 
smaller scale area, and so I didn't 
see many at all in the BVI. You 
could always spot the marinas and 
resorts from offshore, forests of 
spars clustering together. Far and 
away most of the boats we saw were 
so moored all week. And on the 
weekend too. And this isn't a 
weekend sailing place, it's a vaca- 


Two in the boatyard. The Westsail SKOQKUM BELLE was about ready to 
go into the water, big and fat but finely finished. The big steel motor 
sailer was rusting away, abandoned in the weeds. 


tion sailing (well, cruising) place. 
I can't explain it, but most of the 
boats were parked, 

We had a most of a day to 
spend before a late afternoon flight 
home, and the big CSY had been 
turned in, so we took the local 
ferry trip over to Charlotte Amalie 


on St. Thomas in the American 
Virgin Islands. About a 15 mile 
trip, took 45 minutes in the 125 


foot steel diesel powered passenger 
only (no vehicles) ferry. Charlotte 
Amalie has a huge harbor, full of 
yachts, with four big Cunard 
cruise liners docked, and the shop- 
ping district packed with all sorts 
of "trinket" 


shops, jewelry, per- 
fume, etc, It's a "free port", no 
duty, no taxes. The big cruise 


ships disgorge their swarms upon 
docking and they sweep through 


town shopping. That's part of that 
way of cruising, I guess. 


Interesting to note was the 
way the skippers made our return 
trip. We were in NATIVE SON a 
bright green craft. The competing 
firm owns BOMBA CHARGER, done 
up in blue. We both left Charlotte 
Amalie at 12:30 for return to Tor- 
tola, and the race was on. Neck 
and neck we charged along, up 
through the channels between the 
islands. Our skipper elected to 
take us through narrows alongside 
some breaking reefs, and BOMBA 
CHARGER got a bit ahead. These 
guys seemed to be enjoying their 
daily "races" and their local know- 
ledge enabled them to cut past 
reefs of the sort we'd been giving 
very wide berth to earlier in the 
week. Travel on the water is a 
routine for the locals, after all 
there's water everywhere you turn 
on this collection of lovely islands 
under the Caribbean sun. 
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The International Scene 

Industry experts urged faster vessel scrap- 
pings as one solution to the overbuilding that 
has led to excess ships and low charter prices. 

Large product tankers face competi- 
tion from newbuild aframax crude oil tankers 
with their clean tanks. 

VLCC sailing speeds remained slow in the 
fourth quarter of 2011 due to high bunker prices. 

New Zealand’s Ports of Auckland made 
a “best and final offer” to striking dockwork- 
ers. It was rejected. 


Thin Places and Hard Knocks 
(some samples) 

Ships sank or capsized: The Turkish- 
flagged freighter Dogu Haslaman issued 
a distress signal from international waters 
between the Greek islands of Samos and 
Chios. The skipper of the half-sunk ship 
refused assistance from Greek authorities, 
saying he would wait for Turkish rescuers. 
(Greece and neighboring Turkey are at odds 
over Aegean Sea boundaries, including who 
has jurisdiction in search and rescue opera- 
tions.) The 12-strong crew was picked up by 
another Turkish cargo ship. 

The offshore supply vessel Jnt’! Hunter 
capsized and sank 30 miles southeast of the 
Sabine Jetties in Port Arthur, Texas, after strik- 
ing a submerged object. Four crewmembers 
and three passengers quickly abandoned ship. 

The Chinese cargo ship Changda 216 cap- 
sized off the northern Philippine province of 
Cagayan, killing two but 13 others were rescued. 

Off Molasses Key in the Florida Keys, 
the 25’ dive boat Get Wet started sinking. 
Two of the eight passengers were trapped in 
the cabin, both were unconscious when res- 
cued and one couldn’t be revived. 

The Cambodian-flagged fishing vessel 
Ginga sank in Russia’s La Perouse Strait, 
which lies between the Sea of Okhotsk and 
the Sea of Japan. Three bodies were found 
while “two trawlers, a Russian helicopter, a 
rescue vessel, two steamboats and a Japanese 
maritime safety department ship” searched 
for five possible survivors. The vessel could 
have been poaching in the waters on the Rus- 
sian-Japanese maritime border. 

The crew of Russian drilling rig Kolskaya 
was waiting for a helicopter rescue when the rig 
capsized in a fierce storm about 125 miles off 
Sakhalin Island in Russia’s Far East. Over 50 
of the 67 people on board died. (Only 20 should 
have been on board.) The rig was being towed 
by a tug and an icebreaker. The rig wasn’t sup- 
posed to be towed in wintertime.) 

Somewhere northeast of Luzon Island, 
the bulker Vinalines Queen went missing 
on Christmas Day. One seaman was found 
on a raft six days later. The ship was carry- 
ing 54,400 tons of nickel ore, a known ship 
killer when wet, from the Indonesian port of 
Morowaii to China. The ship’s owner hired 
ships and a helicopter to extend the initial 
four-day search by governmental agencies. 

Groundings spoiled some skippers’ days: 
In spite of having a Ukrainian pilot on board, 
the Turkish bulker Gékay-K ran aground in the 
northern part of the Kerch Strait when the ves- 
sel’s draft exceeded the channel’s depth by 7.5 
metres. Two tugs soon freed it. 

The Maltese-registered cargo ship TK 
Bremen ran aground off the coast of Brittany 
in high winds and torrential rain. The vessel, 
built in 1982, was too badly damaged to be 
towed off and the owners were given until 
April 6 to “deconstruct” the ship and restore 
the beach at Morbihan. 
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Beyond the 


Horizon 


By Hugh Ware 


Thucydides (471-400 BC) supposedly 
wrote that “a collision at sea can ruin your 
entire day” and that truism is valid. Thick fog 
was blamed for the collision of the chemical 
tanker Charleston and the empty bulker Har- 
vest Sun in the Houston Ship Channel just 
north of the Texas City Dike. The fog was 
so thick that Coast Guard investigators were 
unable to get to the scene. (A photo showed 
that the bow of a tanker was invisible from 
the bridge and the fog persisted for days.) 

The container ship Hyundai Confidence 
“came in contact’ with the coal carrying bulk 
carrier Pacific Carrier 17.7 miles southwest 
of the South Korean island of Yokjido. Both 
heavily damaged ships remained stuck together 
while salvors figured out what to do next. 

The Russian fishing vessel Sparta radi- 
oed for help after it was holed by ice in the 
Antarctic’s Ross Sea while fishing for Ant- 
arctic toothfish. The 48-metre vessel had 
a 30-centimeter hole in the hull 1.5 meters 
below the waterline and was taking on water 
and listing 13°. It landed many of its crew of 
32 onto the ice while efforts were made to 
pump out the incoming water. 

A RNZAF Hercules dropped pumps, 
fuel and supplies after two seven-hour flights 
from New Zealand, and other vessels made 
efforts to reach the sinking vessel. The New 
Zealand vessel San Aspiring pulled out after 
its crew determined the more than 470 nauti- 
cal mile journey was too dangerous. 

The Norwegian vessel Sel Jevaer was 
only 19 miles away but was hemmed in 
by ice and unable to proceed. Sparta’s sis- 
ter ship Chiyo Maru No. 3 slowly made its 
way towards the stricken vessel but remained 
days away and finally gave up. 

The Sparta’s owners chartered the big 
South Korean icebreaker Araon, which hap- 
pened to be in a South Island port in New 
Zealand, and it reached the Sparta a week 
later, appropriately enough, on Christmas 
Day. A cement box inside the hull and an out- 
side metal patch made the Sparta seaworthy 
and it followed the Araon through 100 miles 
of ice floes to the open sea. 

There were fires and explosions: Three 
crew members of the Russian nuclear pow- 
ered icebreaker Vaygach were killed and 
another was injured in an accommoda- 
tions area fire. The shallow draft ship has 
50,000hp and is designed to break ice in riv- 
ers and estuaries. The vessel was “moored in 
the estuary of the Yenisei River near the vil- 
lage Karaul, located on the Taimyr Peninsula 
in the Krasnoyarsk Krai” and an extensive 
research revealed only that a krai is “a fed- 
eral subject of Russia.”’ Got that? 

Miscellaneous accidents included some 
“oops!” events: The Dutch tug RT Leader was 
towing the barge H-332 laden with three used 
container cranes from Amsterdam to Rotter- 
dam when one of the towering 300-ton cranes 
toppled into the main shipping channel from 
Rotterdam to Scandinavia. About a metre of 
the crane was above water but the new naviga- 
tion hazard was buoyed off anyhow. 

In heavy weather, the freighter Ostee 
lost two mobile homes overboard while voy- 


aging from Hull to Gdansk so it headed for 
Den Helder and its anchorage to tighten lash- 
ings on three other mobile homes. 

In Holland’s Friesland province, the 
skipper of the inland container ship Fides, 
carrying 100 empty containers, misjudged 
how high water was in the Princess Margriet 
Canal. Several containers hit the underside of 
the Borgum Bridge and folded up. One con- 
tainer was left dangling after Fides forced its 
way through. 


Gray Fleets 

China’s homebuilt subs are loud. The 
subs, except for a dozen Russian-made subs, 
can be detected as far away as 25 miles in what 
is known as the “first convergence zone,” a 
ring where outward bound sound waves pack 
close together. The subs include the two Jin- 
class ballistic missile subs that are in service, 
both are louder than Russian Delta IlJ-class 
submarines produced three decades ago. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard at Kit- 
tery, Maine, sent about 350 skilled work- 
ers to its San Diego detachment and they 
completed an extensive Pre-Inactivation 
Restricted Availability on the nuclear subma- 
rine San Francisco (SSN-711) in 56,000 man 
days instead of a scheduled 63,000-plus man 
days, thereby saving the Navy $2.45 million. 
(The work consisted of alterations, repairs, 
maintenance and testing.) 

After futilely using a helicopter and tug- 
boats to battle a towering fire in wooden scaf- 
folding over the Russian Delta IV missile sub- 
marine Yekaterinburg, naval authorities put 
out the fire by partially submerging the sub. 
Nine people were injured fighting the fire but 
there was no radiation leak. (The sub launched 
an intercontinental ballistic missile from the 
Barents Sea firing range as recently as July.) 

Shortages of skilled manpower have been 
affecting the operational performance (particu- 
larly by its submarines) of the Royal Australian 
Navy so it plans to recruit surplus Royal Navy 
personnel. The Senior Service will eliminate 
5,000 jobs, reducing its numbers to just 30,000 
as part of a plan to slash the UK’s defense bud- 
get and many have the skills Australia needs. 
(In an interesting size comparison, the US 
Coast Guard had approximately 42,000 men 
and women on active duty, 7,500 reservists, 
30,000 auxiliary members and 7,700 fulltime 
civilian employees as of August 2009.) 

And New Zealand’s Navy is also 
attempting to recruit ex-Royal Navy special- 
ists. However, submariners need not apply 
because New Zealand doesn’t operate subs. 

The Royal Australian Navy broke a glass 
ceiling when it created its first female admiral. 
She joined the Navy in 1991 as a lieutenant and 
is the first female sailor to take on the job of 
Australian Defense Force’s surgeon general. 

A retired Navy commander was sen- 
tenced to three-and-a-half years in prison for 
faking an injury in the terrorist attack on the 
Pentagon. He was awarded a Purple Heart and 
Meritorious Service Medal after he claimed he 
was injured by falling debris as he raced back 
into the Pentagon to help his fellow comrades. 
He also received $331,000 in compensation 
for claimed constant pain in his neck, head- 
aches, weakness and numbness in his left hand 
and elbow, but two months after the attack he 
ran in the New York Marathon. 

Pink warships? The US Navy’s Type 
2/3 Low Solar Absorbance haze gray paint 
often weathers to pink so the service will use 
a more expensive, trickier to apply but better 
weathering Type 5 polysiloxane paint. 


White Fleets 

Passengers on the cruise ship Costa Del- 
iziosa may have thought they were about to 
start a round the world cruise from Savona, 
Italy, but the first stop was in drydock No 8 
at the Chantier Naval de Marseille shipyard 
because of a major but unspecified techni- 
cal problem. Many of the 2,000 passengers 
stayed onboard after port authority had hur- 
riedly positioned gangways around the 320- 
metre drydock and arranged parking areas for 
tour buses and taxis. 

The Bahamas Celebration had an engine 
room fire that was extinguished in due course 
but the fire left air quality so poor that the 
Freeport to Palm Beach cruise was canceled. 

The MSC Poesia ran aground at Port 
Lucaya near Freeport. Five tugs freed the vessel. 


Those That Go Back and Forth 

In eastern Indonesia, a wooden ferry 
carrying people home for the Christmas holi- 
days sank in stormy weather. Most of the 100 
passengers were rescued. 

At Singapore, a lorry driver was eat- 
ing lunch with a colleague in the cab of his 
10-tonne vehicle when it started rolling off a 
barge. His friend jumped out to safety but the 
driver died when the lorry plunged into the sea. 

Due to a propeller pitch problem, the 
British Columbia ferry Coastal Inspiration 
rammed the dock at Duke Point at 5 knots, 
badly damaging the lower vehicle ramp. The 
ferry then transferred to Departure Bay so pas- 
sengers and vehicles could get ashore. It will 
take several months to repair the dock and at 
least one month to fix the bow of the Coastal 
Inspiration because a new hinge has to be 
made in Germany, where the ship was built. 

In Kenya at Lamu, a policeman tried to pre- 
vent an overloaded small ferry from leaving but 
was talked out of it by the ferry operator. Soon 
after, in the dark of night, the ferry collided with a 
vessel loaded with oil drums. At least 23 of 82 pas- 
sengers died. A new water ambulance equipped 
with first aid facilities and oxygen tanks, a gift 
from an international donor, remained moored 
throughout the rescue, the government had pro- 
vided no funds for fuel or an operator. 

(The worst ferry disaster was in 1987 
when 4,386 men, women and children lost their 
lives in a huge fireball that enveloped the Phil- 
ippine ferry Dona Paz after it collided with the 
coastal tanker Vector in the Sibuan Sea.) 

A Seattle man made deliberate arrange- 
ments before jumping off the Cathlamet as it 
ping ponged between Clinton and Mukilteo. 
He mailed his house key to his parents and 
left his laptop computer in the apartment 
before quietly stepping off the ferry into the 
night. Passengers took flashlights and helped 
in an unsuccessful search. 

Passengers boarded the Blue Puttees for 
a voyage from North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
to Port aux Basques, Newfoundland, but bad 
weather kept the ferry in port and people on 
board for two days. The ferry company pro- 
vided free meals and shuttles for passengers 
who wanted to disembark for a few hours and 
explore North Sydney. 

Obesity rules! Because the US Coast 
Guard recently raised the weight of the average 
adult passenger to 185 pounds from 160 pounds, 
the legal carrying capacity of a 2,000-passenger 
ferry will drop by about 250 people. 

Who will harvest and process Florida’s 
crops in the coming years? A ferry service, 
starting later this year, between Tampa and 
the peninsula of Yucatan in Mexico may help 
attract migrant workers. Currently they are 


bused from Mexico to Florida, a trip taking 
between two and three days that costs an aver- 
age of $220 per passenger. A ferry could make 
the 500-mile trip from the Yucatan to Tampa in 
about 28 hours at a cost of $190 per passenger. 
In Hong Kong, popular demand meant a 
larger ferry was put into service to carry mourn- 
ers wanting to scatter cremation ashes at sea 
near the West Lamma Channel or Tung Lung 
Channel. The free trips are operated twice 
a month and a funeral director is on board to 
assist the relatives organize memorial tributes. 


Legal Matters 
Federal agents were waiting when 
the tanker Sanko Venture docked at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Two stowaways jumped over- 
board but were captured and agents found 94 
pounds of cocaine and more than five pounds 
of heroin in two nylon bags. 


Imports 

Finnish authorities were surprised to 
find 160 tons of explosives mismarked as 
fireworks and surface to air missiles on the 
British-flagged cargo ship Thor Liberty. The 
ship had left the German port of Emden and 
stopped at Kotka in Finland to pick up a cargo 
of anchor chains before heading to Shang- 
hai. The cargo was 69 legal (but improperly 
marked and packed) surplus German-owned 
Patriot missiles being sent to South Korea. 

A boat carrying more than 250 people from 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran and Turkey was heading 
to Australia in search of a better life but more 
than 200 passengers went missing when “the 
boat became unsteady 20 miles (32 kilometers) 
off Java’s southern coast, people started panick- 
ing, causing it to sway violently back and forth 
until finally it capsized.” Forty-nine people were 
rescued, including two children, ages eight and 
ten, who were found clinging to debris. Survi- 
vors said an unidentified group loaded them onto 
four buses and brought them to a port, promising 
to get them to Christmas Island, an Australian 
territory in the Indian Ocean. Indonesian author- 
ities arrested seven people in connection with the 
sinking and were questioning four others on sus- 
picion that they helped organize the boat journey, 
Also questioned were three soldiers accused of 
receiving payment for connecting the migrants 
with boat owners. 


Nature 

Are you a scientist who wants to collect 
data in deep water but can’t afford the neces- 
sary mooring? There’s now a mooring free boat 
shaped buoy with a small sail. The buoy can 
keep a position within two miles in spite of rather 
severe weather. It can also be programmed to sail 
a 1,000-kilometer predefined course. 

Back in May a barge carrying 2,400 tons 
of brown sugar hit a bridge in Ayutthaya, Thai- 
land, and sank. The melting sugar created an 
oxygen depriving pollution that killed millions 
of fish being raised in submerged baskets. 

The geared bulker Tycoon went ashore 
on West Australia’s Christmas Island. It 
ended up broken in half in the surf and broad- 
side to the dock used to unload most of the 
island’s fresh food and supplies. The ship’s 
bunker oil endangered local sea birds such 
as the brown booby, brown noddy, Abbotts 
Booby and frigate bird. The rare Abbott’s 
booby does not breed anywhere else. 

Further news on_ those surprising 
microbes that ate much of the oil BP spilled 
last year in the Gulf of Mexico: The presence 
of much gas (mainly methane, propane and 
ethane) and cold temperatures (the little bugs 


prefer it to be cold!) were keys to their rapid 
consumption of the plume. Among unknowns 
to be studied is how this affected the oil spill. 


Metal-Bashing 
Indian ship scrappers bought two dou- 
ble-hull VLCCs for $38 million. 
A Japanese shipyard worker in Drydock 
No 5 at Yokosuka Naval Base died following 
an accident involving a US destroyer’s anchor. 


Nasties and Territorial Imperatives 

In Bangladesh in Bhola province, ten 
pirates wounded in a gunfight with police were 
later beaten to death by a mob after police 
recovered the body of an abducted fisherman. 

In the Gulf of Aden, the Marshall Islands- 
flagged tanker Nordic Apollo radioed that it 
was under attack by pirates in a small skiff and 
another vessel reported “suspicious activity by a 
skiff.” A helicopter from destroyer USS Pinck- 
ney confirmed that a skiff was carrying the tell- 
tale equipment of modern pirates including sev- 
eral ladders, weapons and fuel containers and 
the suspected pirates were seen attempting to 
cover their weapons with blankets and throw- 
ing the ladders overboard. 

As a boarding team approached, they 
ditched five AK-47 rifles, one rocket propelled 
grenade launcher and three RPG rounds. In the 
skiff were nine pirate suspects, “one grappling 
hook, 36 barrels of fuel and 75hp and 45hp out- 
board engines.” The American sailors deep- 
sixed one of the outboards, to keep the skiff 
from getting up enough speed to think of com- 
ing alongside another merchant ship, but left its 
crew enough fuel and water to return to shore. 


Odd Bits 

The mast of the 32’ Westsail 32 cracked and 
so the solo American sailor activated his EPIRB, 
thus ending his seventh attempt to round Cape 
Horn. He was 84 years old. (The Chilean Navy 
located him and arranged for the Japanese bulker 
White Kingdom to pick him up.) 

Five hundred feet from its destination, a 
130° long 950,000Ib cylinder fell off a barge 
into 120’ of water. The cylinder, about 12’ in 
diameter and worth several million dollars, 
was on its way to BP’s Cherry Point refinery in 
northern Puget Sound where it was to be a reac- 
tor to create low sulfur diesel. Two large barge 
mounted cranes lifted the cylinder, apparently 
still OK, and it was delivered to the refinery. 

What may be the world’s oldest pur- 
pose built aircraft carrier has been at the 
Fleet Air Arm’s museum at RNAS Yeovilton 
for careful restoration and preservation. The 
1918 Thorneycroft Seaplane Lighter. once 
numbered H2/, was one of 50 such barges 
ordered during World War I. Thorneycroft 
used H2/ for years as a cargo barge before 
it was discarded to rust away on a bank of 
the River Thames. Towed by a destroyer, 
each 58’ barge had a high speed ship shaped 
bow and a stern ramp that allowed launching 
for water takeoff and subsequent recovery 
of a Curtis H12 flying boat. Alternatively, a 
wooden flight deck allowed a Sopwith Camel 
fighter to take off. It either landed ashore or 
was ditched. 


Head-Shaker 

The technology was developed to spot 
periscopes breaking the surface and missiles 
skimming across wave tops but now it is being 
used by British helicopters “to detect Afghan 
camel trains, pickup trucks and insurgents on 
foot dozens of miles away. Drug traffickers 
and Taliban terrorists are the main targets. 
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Aiona Restoration 


From Primitive Hull To Launch 


By Joseph Olejak 


North River Boatworks, 
Schenectady, New York 
October 2010 — 
October 2011 


When Keith Dayer donated the boat, she had 
been kept inside quite a bit and the marine 
plywood was in good shape for the most part, 
but once I'd inherited her she’d been tarped 
and the tarp blew off once, getting the hull 
thoroughly soaked. Once dried out we found 
a few areas of dry rot along the seams and bit 
of mildew that needed to be sprayed. 


The Prep Process 


Spraying the interior with vinegar: Because 
we found mold spores it was necessary 
to spray the boat with vinegar. Less toxic 
than bleach and anti-fungal this was an 
eco friendly option. All interior parts were 
sprayed until fully soaked and then worked 
with a stiff brush until wood looked clean. 
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Once the vinegar was dry it was time to sand 
and vacuum. Any parts that looked sketchy 
were poked with an awl to see if soft parts 
needed prying out. A few spots along the 
bottom showed signs of superficial dry rot. 
These were soaked and filled with epoxy. 


Sanding Down the High Spots 


ee ay 


Twenty years of exposed plywood had lifted 
the grain. This required a bit of sanding (an 
understatement). My wrist was so afflicted 
with vibration from the palm sander I devel- 
oped a slight case of carpal tunnel (St John’s 
Wort for that)! At one point the on/off switch 
broke because we’d run it so often. 


First Steps 


The bowsprit cleat was installed, it just 
needed some shaping and 5200 glue. 


Howie fitting the corners for the cockpit to 
give her some curves. 


The porthole windows are cut and somehow 
my “best side” made it into the shot. 


Aiona Takes Shape 


Howie shapes the mast pole: Using hand 
tools Howard Mittleman shapes the mast 
pole into an octagon to meet the mast. 


Creating hatch cover: This fine piece of join- 
ery fit the hatch like a glove. 


e ‘i 


Gluing up taffrail: Five clamps and lots of 

shims “helped” position two strips of Span- 

ish cedar into place. 
aes 


Forward locker cover: Hatch cover will fit 
over this frame for holding ropes and sails. 


Positioning the Bits 


Shaping the gaff: To ready the sails there 
needed to be a gaff running from the throat 
of the sail to the peak. A guest of Howard 
helped to fashion the jaws of the gaff. Here 
the gaff pole is taking shape. All it needs is a 
bit of sanding and some spar “goo.” 


Fitting the hatch: Before gluing the hatch 
cover down holes were drilled for right posi- 
tion and adjustments made so the slides 
moved cleanly along the rails. 


Rudder Assembly 


Oak and marine plywood form the outer 
sandwich of the rudder. In between is an alu- 
minum “kick up” rudder that allows Aiona to 
move into shallow waters without damaging 
the rudder. She is a shallow draft boat with a 
substantial keel, but no centerboard; drawing 
about 10” when floating. 


The Details 


Portholes get Lexan “glass” sandwiched 
between marine plywood frames. 


The traveler arm was fashioned specifically 
for this boat by steel fabricator. 


Where to place the traveler? You'll see! 
Her Backside 


-s 


Rub rails and taffrail in place the cockpit 
needed a bit of work. I set about to mix up 
a batch of epoxy and filler to fair the low 
spots created by screws and wood that had 
been used to round off corners. It was a disas- 
ter. The epoxy was old and did not set prop- 
erly. Four hours of work down the drain with 
a nasty goopy mess dripping all over the 
place. In the end it all had to be scraped off 
and washed down with lacquer thinner and 
started all over again. 


The Locker Covers 


_ ~~ 


Installing backer blocks: Setting the 
backer blocks in place can be a little tricky 
with interesting angles and not a lot of 
room for error. 
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Shaping the cover: This is essentially eye- 
balling the shape and fashioning a mock 
cover out of cardboard then cutting with a 
bandsaw to a shape that is close. No need for 
perfection because the frame outside the ply- 
wood will cover a multitude of sins... and I 
confess... there were many! 


Finished locker cover (sans paint): The fram- 
ing and glue up on this was fun. No, it was 
not square! It needed to be laid out, clamped 
down and lines drawn to estimate the angles. 
Once angles were cut (we prayed) and hoped 
the pieces fit back together the way we 
expected them too. My method was measure 
once and cut twice. Needless to say, a few 
mistakes were made. 


Mast Hoops 


A jig for cutting '/2” rings: We were going to 
use unions made of 4” PVC but too expensive. 
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Another view of jig setup: The jig gets 
clamped so it does not move. 


ae 
Old piece of 4” pipe worked: Cutting this was 
tricky. The saw wanted to twist the pipe out 
of my hands. Eye protection a must. 


# (a. 


Finished hoops on the mast: A bit of sanding 
down rough edges and this was a cheap and 
useful solution for mast hoops. 


Applying Non-Skid Paint 
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Like a crime scene: Areas of suspected foot 
placement mapped out. 


That cleat is for a buoy or a springline: The 
blue taped areas are likely spots where a foot 
might go. 


Shark tooth non-skid grit: A patch gets 
painted and while it is still wet we sprinkle 
this grit on it. It sticks and we don’t slip. 


Top of hatch strip: Notice hardware on mast 
for boom and hinge for dropping mast. 


Boom, Rudder and Bowsprit 


Finished fitment of bowsprit: Once the spars 
were covered in goop (a blend of linseed oil, 
Japan dryer, paint thinner and pine tar) things 
began to fit together nicely and water would 
bead up on them just like varnish. 


Howie set up the rudder temporarily so we 
could figure out the tiller, the traveler and 
where to place the pintles. When I saw the 
tiller clamped in place, well, that’s when it all 
felt real to me. 


One of the guests visiting Howie was an 


engineer with some fabrication skills. He was 
kind enough to make this boom swivel out of 
mending plate and an old piece of galvanized 
pipe. Notice the hinge on the mast. That mast 
drops for trailering the boat. 
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Measuring angles to cut a notch for rub rails. 


First Launch 


Trailer lights had a short. 


oe. an ce 


Temporary lights fixed to traveler rail. 


At the ramp. 


Into the muddy Mohawk swollen from Irene. 


Ahoy Captain! 


Howie and Keith trade tall tales of boat 
launches past. 
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Porthole Windows 


Installing port windows: Because the space 
between the outside frame and inside frame 
was so thin it was necessary to put a bevel 
on the Lexan® to make them fit well. There 
was an up and down for each window as they 
were not perfect ovals. 


—‘——— 


Mast collar. 


Tack attached to pin holding boom swivel. 
= a 


Each frame had a bead of silicone glue to 
seal it in case of water coming over the rails 
in a good stiff wind (yes, hoped for). Once 
the Lexan® was in place eight screws were 
pushed through and 7/is” nuts threaded on 
with very slippery silicone fingers. 


z ~,. ” NE LLL Ye: 
Port hole frames: Each frame received three 
coats of marine paint. Sky blue was the finish 
coat to match locker covers (seen in back up 
above). The frames were made of marine ply- 
wood on purpose to bend to belly of the cuddy. 


Bowstay fitted, too. 


Main and jib. 
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Traveler with block and main sheet. 


Odds and Ends 


Permanent blocks: Stainless “U clamps” 
replace temporary block holders. 


Bow eye bolt drilled out: To winch the boat 
up onto the trailer a lower bolt placement 
was needed. 


— = 


Now you see it... Spanish cedar finishing 
pieces fashioned to complete bow joinery. 


Now you don’t. _ Under this bow rub rail a 
carved scroll will be fashioned over the win- 
ter with a naked lady and hull number. 


£ 


Jib clips to forestay, these just twist on and off. 


Mast hoops lashed: A 13” length of */16” rope 
looped twice and knotted. 


Grommets installed on foot: '/4” line looped 
around boom provides support for foot of 
sail. A jam cleat is on end for outhaul. 


ota C8 ve 

New shackle for tack on main: This shackle 
has two openings; one fixed and one we can 
open. Brass cleats for mast lines: Jib halyard, 
peak halyard and throat halyard are screwed 
and bedded to mast. 


Hey, It Works! 


Testing the main sheet. A light breeze had picked 
up just as we finished rigging the mainsail so we 
got the chance to see the traveler move starboard 
and actually hauled down on it to bring boom 
back to center. I was thrilled! You can’t see them, 
but there are some very happy feet dancing in the 
cockpit. To hear the sound of creaking wood and 
rope on metal is something that makes a sailor’s 
heart sing. All we need to complete this task is a 
few cam cleats to hold lines. 


Time with My Girls 


Rhea paints the transom: This girl gave me 
eight hours of work to ready the boat for our 
Columbus Day sail... superb work darling! 


Manon helped lace mainsail: We looped the 
line through the grommets we’d just ham- 
mered in. Time with girls was great! 
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Columbus Day Launch 


Ee 


Posing for Cosmo 


back on the trailer 


a al 


Posing for Glamour 
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Artistic Rendering 
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Manon made an artistic rendering of the 
launch in the truck on the ride home. I love 
the level of detail in this picture. I was imme- 
diately drawn to the lacing holding the sail 
on the boom, the port windows and the bow- 
sprit. The best part was watching them hes- 
itate to get on the boat initially (“...it’s too 
tippy Daddy!) and how this gave way to 
who was going to steer the boat back to the 
launch pad after we’d taken down the rig. 


Aiona Shall Be Her Name 


In honor of Theo Erik. Aiona was a Waldorf 
school that Theo built in the Albuquerque 
foothills of New Mexico. The name comes 
from the isle of Iona in the Western Hebrides 
of Scotland, a place of early Christendom. 
There is a church and cemetery there I have 
walked through. The “A” is from America. 
The symbol of the fish and the dove represent 
peace and love; enduring symbols in these 
troubled times. Theo was my mentor when 
I was in seventh grade and having a really 
hard time with school and life. He helped me 
through the quiet pedagogy of woodworking. 
This boat is a homage to Theo. Thank you my 
friend. You are sorely missed. 


No Man’s Land 
Project 


By Rex and Kathie Payne 


Twenty-five percent done, now we get 
to sand, and sand, and sand, and sand; glass, 
and sand, and paint and sand. There is a lot 
more sanding in between there. 
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Joe Leiner’s Melonseed. 


The first four built. 


Bill Doll in Miss Kate. 


Fletcha. 


Five in one. 
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The Cortez 
Melonseeds 
How They Came to Be 


By Dave Lucas 
Lucas Boatworks and Happy Hour Club 
(941) 704-6736 


Irwin Schuster’s illustration. 


This is a brief history of the “Cortez” 
Melonseeds that will let you see how these fan- 
tastic little boats came to be. Here’s a collec- 
tion of some of the boats built. I’ve included a 
beautiful illustration by Irwin “Pop-I’ Schus- 
ter, notice the sail has no battens. All of the 
boats are exactly the same except for the cock- 
pits, they’re all are a little different. 

Roger Allen designed this hull by 
enlarging a classic 13’ Melon that had been 
built by one of his mentors, Joe Liener, the 
ultimate traditional builder up in St Michaels, 
Maryland. Roger went on to become one of 
the true masters himself, ran several big mar- 
itime museums and is currently up in Buffalo 
getting the new Buffalo Maritime Center off 
the ground, he sends me pictures of ice once 
in a while. 

You can Google him and see all the stuff 
he’s done, and if you run into him and can get 
a beer or two in him see if you can get him 
started telling you about taking all the boats 
over to France. That’s a story worth hearing. 
He’s the only human ever to capsize a big 
Chesapeake Log Canoe in France in front of 
a million onlookers. He took the lines of this 
13’ and enlarged it to 15!/2’ and tweaked the 
rest of the numbers to get a perfect hull shape. 
He made a super heavy duty building mold 
and then got busy with work and such and the 
mold was stuck away in a corner for years. 


Way later I was looking around for 
something to steal from his shop here in Bra- 
denton and came across this mold. He told 
me the story and got excited to build one so 
I said “me, too.” We set it up and he built the 
first hull and then I took it home to my shop 
and over the next five or six years a dozen 
more were built. Two are here right now 
about ready to get decked. 

Roger got busy with jobs and life (again) 
and still hasn’t finished his #1 but it sure 
looks good. You can recognize his in these 
pictures, it’s the only lapstrake one. Stan and 
I actually finished the first two boats and 
once the hulls were done we had to make up 
the rest. Roger hadn’t drawn the sail rig yet. 
There are several other 15’ designs out there 
but they have little dinky ass spritsails that 
you have to crawl on the floor to see under to 
see what’s about to run into you. 

We wanted a big gaff sail set high 
enough to see under while sitting on the 
deck so we looked at lots of existing sails 
and picked the Beetle Cat rig. It’s 112sf with 
a high peak gaff and looks good. With the 
boom 2’ off the deck it’s a pleasure to sail. 
We put on wide decks because with these big 
sails we usually need to sit up there to keep 
the mast out of the water and if we do cap- 
size it’s no big deal, they float on their sides 
with no water coming into the boat, just push 
down on the centerboard and they pop right 
back up. 

I’ve noticed that Mike Wick’s new boat, 
Moggie, Cortez Melon #11, doesn’t have a 
wide deck so he’s sitting inside a lot and of all 
the pictures I’ ve seen he’s always reefed down. 
If he goes over he fills up and it’s the end so he 
has to sail very conservatively (someone less 
refined than me might say he sails like a scared 
little girl). In the six years I’ve been sailing 
my Laylah I’ve never reefed. I have capsized 
a few times ‘cause I like to push it to the limit 
but I don’t worry about it. And it goes without 
saying that these boats are really, really fast. I 
think the plans are available from the Florida 
Maritime Museum at Cortez or maybe Roger 
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Laylah. 


Sam’s. 


The 
Golden Rule Project 


By Fredy Champagne 
VFP Golden Rule Project 
707.599.5378 
http://www. vfpgoldenruleproject 


Our Golden Rule Project is to restore the 
famous 1958 anti nuclear protest boat of that 
name. Maybe some of your readers would be 
interested in supporting this restoration when 
they know more about it. Our plan calls for 
a ten-year tour of the US coasts, bays, rivers, 
canals, great lakes and intracoastal waterways. 

There has been a great deal of progress 
lately moving forward with our restoration. 
The best news is that our shipwright has fin- 
ished the last plank, the “Whiskey Plank” on 
the starboard side. Thus, with all of the plank- 
ing completed, sanding of the hull is progress- 
ing, caulking is taking place. We will soon be 
applying a gleaming new coat of paint. The 
hull is intact and stronger than original. 

We are now planning the interior floor 
and preparing to replace deck beams and 
deck. It’s an exciting time around the yard 
these days. See the latest photos on our web- 
site’s “Restoration Photo Gallery.” 

The team just completed the recovery of 
gear and equipment from two boats in Leroy 
Zerlang’s Shipyard. Leroy arranged demolition 
contracts on two boats for parts, equipment, 
gear, masts, sails, prop, shaft and a myriad of 
other valuable material for our own restoration 
of the Golden Rule ketch. Chuck DeWitt, our 
restoration coordinator, arranged work crews 


and volunteers to accomplish stripping these 
two boats before the demolition and removal. 

David Catlett in Georgia shipped us a 
donation of two usable sails in very fine con- 
dition. It is a tremendous gift when supporters 
are able to help with gear. Thank you, David. 

We arranged to purchase 1200bf of clear 
Port Orford cedar hardwood from Oregon. 
Chuck managed to drive up to Oregon with a 
truck and trailer and brought home this load. 
One half of the cost was a donation from 
the seller. Many thanks here goes to Chuck 
DeWitt. We believe we have enough wood to 
finish the boat, lacking only 12 sheets of 1” 
marine plywood for the new deck. 

We also wish to thank Pierson’s Build- 
ing Materials for a donation of 30 sheets of 
plywood to enclose our temporary building 
over the Golden Rule. This allows our ship- 
wright, David Peterson, to continue working 
hard this winter, protected from the cold rain 
and wind this time of year in Humboldt Bay. 

We recently received a grant from the 
family of Katherine Camp and we thank Nel- 
son Camp and family for their support. 

The Golden Rule website has been 
updated recently with new photos. The Face- 
book page for Golden Rule is also being 
updated with some new material and photos. 
Our webmaster, Bill Carr, is super valuable 
to our team, and we appreciate all his hard 
work on our website. Please visit our website 
at http://www. vfpgoldenruleproject. 

We are anticipating sailing operations in 
Humboldt Bay, California, in the summer of 
2012. We are still on track to visit San Fran- 
cisco Bay during the summer of 2013. We 
intend to be present in San Francisco Bay every 
day during the America’s Cup Yacht Races. 
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In recognition of her upcoming centen- 
nial, the tug Delaware is now being restored 
to her 1912 appearance in full public view 
at the Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum 
in St Michaels, Maryland. Delaware is a 
rare example of a typical early 20th century 
wooden river tug. Built in 1912 in Bethel, 
Delaware, by William H. Smith, the Dela- 
ware measures 39°8”x11’4” and is now a 
floating exhibit. Delaware is the product of 
Bethel’s great age of wooden ship and boat 
building and apart from the 1900 ram schoo- 
ner Victory Chimes (formerly Edwin and 
Maud), may be the only survivor. 

In 1929, the tug was bought by James 
Ireland of Easton, Maryland, who was in 
partnership with John H. Bailey in a marine 
construction business. Later, Bailey acquired 
sole interest in the tug, when she became a 
common sight around the Upper Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, engaged in building 
bulkheads and docks along the Chesapeake 
until she was laid up in the late 1980s. Del- 
aware hauled scows on Broad Creek, often 
laden with lumber, and towed ram schooners 
to and from Laurel, Delaware. Occasionally, 
she carried parties of young people to Sandy 
Hill for day trips on the Nanticoke River. 
Coming up on her centennial birthday, Dela- 
ware is getting some much needed attention. 

Delaware was hauled out of the water on 
the Museum’s marine railway in early Septem- 
ber 2011. Museum Vessel Maintenance Man- 
ager Mike Gorman inventoried both the struc- 
tural and cosmetic upgrades to be completed 
in time for launch day, followed by a program 
heavy summer in 2012. Using a combina- 
tion of historic photos and oral histories taken 
from those who’ve worked on Delaware, the 
shipwrights aim to restore her to the authentic 
appearance of her heyday. The first item was 
the removal of the lower rub/spray rails which, 


Delaware's new rails are quickl 


attached to the tug along the Museum’s waterfront campus. 


Delaware's frames before repairs and after plank removal. A chalk line 


indicates where the keelson will be replaced. 


Tug Delaware’s 
Historic Restoration 
Underway 


The Delaware up on the Museum’s marine 
railway as newly steamed and bent rail pieces 
were attached to the hull. 


over the years, had been cut back further on 
the hull due to wear. New 2'/2” square oak rails 
were attached, beginning at the cutwater and 
following the beautifully lined planking, three 
strakes down from the sheer. 

During the process of removing the port 
side planking in the bow, the shipwrights 
discovered more work than was originally 
thought would be necessary, due to the lack 
of limber holes in the frames. Over the years 


piece was installed. 


Sitting in the forward hold Mike surveys the repairs needed. 


the standing water in the bow, buried under 
the stone ballast, had rotted the frame end 
and floors, exposing a 7’ section of keel to 
be compromised. Working from the keel up, 
a new section of keelson was fashioned from 
white oak, with the pre cut frame sockets fas- 
tened and glued using traditional pins and 
clench nails. 

Next up was the fabrication of new 
frame ends, made of white oak and attached 
using both epoxy and 10” ship lap scarf. 
To tie the whole structure together, ten new 
floors were fabricated and drifted into the 
keel and then bolted onto the frames. Six 
new planks of yellow pine have also been 
bent and fastened. The 1°/s” thick planks had 
to be steamed due to the drastic twist from 
amidships to rabbet on the stem. 

Next, the planks will be traditionally 
faired and caulked, making the bottom ready 
for a good scraping and fresh coat of paint. 
Future stages of the project include replac- 
ing interior deck beams, sheer clamp and car- 
lins under the engine room cabin. The house 
will also have to be jacked back up to original 
height as the scarfed carlins being replaced 
have settled over the lifetime of the boat. 
With an estimated completion date this Feb- 
tuary, Delaware will then receive new paint 
and detailing all around. 

(The Chesapeake Bay Maritime 
Museum is a non-profit organization dedi- 
cated to sharing the stories of the Chesapeake 
Bay and the people who have shaped their 
lives around it. The Museum’s floating fleet 
of historic Chesapeake Bay watercraft is the 
largest in existence and its small boat collec- 
tion includes crabbing skiffs, workboats and 
log canoes. The Museum’s working boatyard 
highlights restoration of the Bay’s traditional 
vessels. For more information, visit cbmm. 
org or follow them on Facebook. 


New frame ends were scarfed and glued on and before the keelson 
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Vessel Maintenance Manager Mike Gorman 
inside the tug drifting floors to the keelson as 
Shipwright Apprentice Ken Philips looks on 
in the background. 


Mike inspects frame end and socket deterio- 
ration due to the absence of limber holes. 
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A new rabbet is established by chopping out 
the new sockets for the keelson piece. 


CBMM Shipwright Apprentice Ken Phillips 
power planing the new rabbet after the com- 
pletion of the sockets. 
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Shipwrights bending the garboard plank to 
get the proper amount of twist before the final 
fitting. Yellow pine was prepared in the steam 
box for almost two hours, giving almost five 
minutes of working time to bend the plank. 


Mike Gorman is the vessel maintenance 
manager for the Chesapeake Bay Maritime 
Museum. He returned to the Museum in the 
spring of 2011 from Portland, Maine, where 
he was the woodshop manager of Portland 
Yacht Services. Mike was a Museum ship- 
wright apprentice from 2006-2007 and 
worked extensively at the time on the Del- 
aware and the Museum’s nine log bugeye, 
the Edna E. Lockwood. Mike has worked on 
various restoration projects with the Coastal 
Heritage Alliance in Gig Harbor, Washing- 
ton, and in replanking the schooner Kather- 
ine M. Lee in Rock Hall, Maryland. A grad- 
uate of the State University of New York at 
Cortland, Mike also attended the New Eng- 
land School of Architectural Woodworking 
in Massachusetts and the Landing School of 
Boatbuilding and Design in Maine). 
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Befores ‘n Afters 


In the world of boat building, my Lim- 
erick project ain’t a wart on a bug’s butt. But 
she’s looking downright salty in green and 
antique white nonetheless. The sticks need 
priming and painting and some masking tape 
needs to go to the happy hunting ground. But 
that little girl came back from the moribund 
rather well. 

The gynormous Livingston hull just sort 
of followed me home this morning. Actu- 
ally the guy I bought it from was sooo00000 
happy to get rid of it that he delivered all sev- 
eral hundred pounds of it to that very spot in 
my garage well before the first pot of coffee 
was cold. What’s up with that? I guess he 
just didn’t know what a cool boat he had. 


The Livingston will become a junior, 
junior member of the Snail Mail tug soror- 
ity. Yeah, I know, it’s SQUARE. But really 
stable and, since most of my “tugging” seems 
to be more on the order of pushing anyway, a 
bluff schnozzola should work out OK. Any- 
how, it saved me a couple man hours in 
starting from scratch. And since Doc Annie 
has already pronounced me incurable with 
respect to the SCUZBUM disease, I figure 
the time saved on the tug will allow for get- 
ting the PDR done on sked. 
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Keeping Up with Dan 
By Dan Rogers 


Speaking of incurable SCUZBUMA- 
RANIA, it appears that my 90 horse mill for 
Old Salt has a bit of an embolism. I get to 
learn how to do a short block (hopefully just 
a re-bore and re-ring) job on Big John before 
he’s back to work terrorizing the local ponds 
astern of Old Salt. Beginning to look like a 
scheduling problem for the night shift, eh? 

Winding one up, one waiting her turn 
(patiently?), one just starting, the QA Inspector 
Arrives and charts on the wall to remind what 
these floaty things are supposed to be doing. 


If I don’t get another bright idea in the 
process (fat chance of that NOT happening) 
the upturned, really too heavy for how I got it 
there, catamaran hull will form the basement 
for what could become one of the few (only?) 
11’ Catatugs in existence. But in reality, once 
I get the hull patched and repainted only God 
knows what will come out the far side of this 
particular goose. 


Less is More 


Well, it happened again. Just when I 
thought I had things more or less figured out, 
too. Yep. I was rollin’! Gearing up for what 
I call “The Race With Winter.” Plans were 
gelling. Initial obstacles identified and dealt 
with. Rollin’, I say. 

Then, just like a giant you-know-what 
in the proverbial punch bowl, I got another 
bright idea. And just about everything I was 
working on simply whooshed down that left- 
handed vortex we all know so well. 

It all really started with a New Year’s 
resolution. Today is only the second Mon- 
day in January, already that particular res’ is 
in deep trouble. You probably know some- 
body like this. Fortunately, I didn’t tell any- 
body else about the Great Personal Depar- 
ture. So nobody really has to know. Except 
for you. And anybody you might tell. 

You see, I resolved this year to do more 
boating and less building/fixing/modifying 
between those seasonal bookends known 
generally as spring and fall. Lately, my once- 
profligate-Californian-self has squandered a 
large proportion of good boating weather on 
things that make no sense. Stuff like mowing 
the lawn. Stuff like pulling weeds and even 
paying bills. Stuff that Californians can do 
most any old time, knowing that the weather 
will be pretty much just fine whenever they 
decide to go boating. Those of us who reside 
close aboard to 48° N/117°W can’t be wasting 
good boating weather. 

It’s not quite as bad as some Floridians 
of note would suggest. They’d say we only 
have four seasons, “Almost winter, winter, 
still winter and road construction.” We actu- 
ally have a fifth, “boating season.” But you 


just shouldn’t be fixing trailers, painting hulls 
or, heaven forbid, still be figuring out what 
the coach roof is gonna’ look like. 

So my resolution was made with the 
best of intentions. This year I was “sim- 
ply” going to fix the broken stuff, paint the 
scratched up stuff and oil the squeaky stuff. 
The whole deal was for the fleet to be fully 
mission capable the very moment local pud- 
dles would accommodate a splash instead of 
a thud. That was the intention. And we all 
know where that paved road leads to. 

As soon as the snowplow was prepped and 
the snowblower tuned up, I started getting the 
important things organized. Lady Bug and her 
brand new/50-year old trailer were stored under 
cover, tires topped up, battery charged, leftover 
bologna sandwiches removed. The works. Big 
Ole, my peripatetic tow vehicle was winterized 
and stored away under the same cover. The 
“someday” project hull that I had almost gutted 
and almost cleaned up got put back on its trailer 
and got hauled off to friend Cliff’s back lot and 
propped up to allow a few tons of ice and snow 
to melt and drain out when temps again mosey 
above the latitude of San Diego (that would be 
32° for the navigationally impaired). All the 
smaller stuff was stacked, like our recent VP, 
in an “undisclosed location” adjacent a dense 
stand of evergreens. And, unlike that VP, put 
under wraps. 

Then, per my incipient NYR, I brought 
last winter’s brain child, Old Salt, back into 
the shop for some simple repairs. Except I 
had just taken that particular boat to a reputa- 
ble outboard mech for a “simple” carburetor 
adjustment. And came away with the prob- 
able expectation that Big John (the 90 horse 
two-stroke) would be needing a lung trans- 
plant. Less simple than planned. Still within 
the parameters. Sort of. 


About the time I was emptying the 
unexpended Dinty Moore cans from Old 
Salt’s shipwreck stores, I got into a bit of a 
trash talking session with Max, a very old 
acquaintance and new friend. We discovered 
that we both have sisterships of a rather clas- 
sic sailing dink. One thing led to another and 
we agreed to meet at a mutually inconve- 
nient lake for a sailing race. No matter that 
my boat hadn’t been in the water for four or 
five years. No matter that I still don’t exactly 
know where the mainsail is. No matter that 
she actually looked rather tawdry with peeled 
varnish, faded paint and leaf mold/pine nee- 
dies in her innards. No problem. 

I simply rolled Old Salt’s 17° closer to 
the wall on her shop cart. I simply put all 
400lbs of Big John on a purpose built engine 
stand. And, I told him to simply wait his 
turn. Simple. That made for adequate room 
to bring little Limerick, the sailing dink, into 
the shop for a quickie refit. And, that has so 
far gone pretty close to plan. But that was 
then. This is, well, now. 


Perhaps you know somebody who has 
“always wanted to do” something. I’m afraid 
my own bucket list could just maybe keep me 
alive for an abnormally extended period. But 
a recurring theme of mine is to build a mini 
tug like Gary Cull’s famous Snail Mail, for 
example. Even before I had the good fortune 
to meet Gary, this tug idea has rattled around 
in my skull through gobs of iterations. Prob- 
ably for over 30 years, to be candid. But still 
not one pound of sawdust expended in actual 
construction. Bookshelves filled with how-to 
books, even study plans for any number of 
those esoteric little craft. Tons of napkins and 
printer paper adorned with profile and plan 
form sketches. Not one ersatz tug boat built 
by my hand yet. Other than a few minutes 
on Gary’s boat some years ago, I have never, 
ever even been aboard one of these little 
sirens. Now you’re SURE you know some- 
body like that. 

This is where that cussed Whaaaatttt- 
tiffff??? Bird landed nonchalantly on my 
shoulder. The bird whispered, “What if you 
had a small motor boat to go on the same 
trailer as your small sailing dink? Whaaaattt- 
tifff????” In a characteristically unguarded 
moment, I started singing the same song as 
that bird. And before I knew it, I was back to 
drawing tugboats on the backs of envelopes. 

Let’s see. That makes two boats and a 
very large and broken motor already in the 
shop. And winter can only be expected to last 
so long. But what if? 

After flipping a few calendar pages 
and glancing nervously out the window, 
I decided there ought to be enough to time 
to get everything fixed and build a new one, 
too. Maybe. Contrary to what those Florid- 
ians might think, I do have other stuff to 
do. Besides just dozing off with a crossword 
puzzle in my lap while watching the snow 
pile up above the window sills. Well sort 
of. Like plowing and shoveling, for instance. 
Other stuff. 

Anyhow, I put Limerick, wet nail pol- 
ish and all, over in about the last unoccupied 
corner of my shrinking shop floor. I propped 
some decrepit boat cushions around to pro- 
tect the still soft paintwork. And I brought 
this really too heavy and really too awkward 
12’ catamaran hull in through the shop’s roll- 
ing wall. My Grand Plan was to simulate the 
mini tug idea onto an essentially square base- 
ment. Gary sent me some beautiful pictures 
of his legitimate version. I pulled out scores 
of saved downloads from scores of online 
searches. I visualized and pondered. And 
sanded and filled and painted. I was gonna 
make about the best possible mini tug. Sta- 
ble and probably pretty fast, too. And short 
enough to fit tandem on one of the full-sized 
boat trailers dotting that undisclosed location, 
tandem with Limerick. I was on my way to 
showing up at the putative First Annual Mint- 
ofest, with Max’s boat, in da kine style. And 


all this was still, somehow, gonna fit in a rap- 
idly diminishing calendar. Tally hooooooo0. 

Just about tomorrow. Maybe a day 
after. I had already put it on the TO DO 
list. I was gonna call my friend Jim and see 
if I could sweet talk him into coming over 
and helping me figure out how to pick that 
really too heavy catamaran hull up and flip it 
over. Without screwing up the new paint on 
the hull. Sure, just about anybody can flip a 
hull. But new paint. And now restricted floor 
space adds a new degree of difficulty. No 
matter what, I still gotta get it flipped. Except. 

That damn bird. He came 
back. Again. He was back to whisper- 
ing. Again. He started charming me with 
another bucket list project. This one has to 
do with a sort of shanty boat/canal barge 
idea. The sort of thing an aspiring novelist 
would anchor in some secluded cove and 
tap out his long nascent opus. Thinking deep 
and impassioned thoughts while watching 
the seagulls whirl overhead. Or maybe drink 
a beer and take a nap. It’s all good. But I 
can’t quite squeeze both a shanty and tug 
pilot house into the same 12’ hull. And, 
doggone it. Spring has gotten inexorably 
closer. Damn bird. 

You see. There’s this shorter catama- 
ran hull out with some of the small stuff. Out 
under the tarp, in that undisclosed loca- 
tion. And I was just imagining that if I made 
that hull into the mini-mini-tuglet, it would 
make a darling combo with the shanty boat 
in tow. The one that could just about as eas- 
ily be grafted onto the 12’ almost-tug hull. 
That shanty. 

So, once again, I discover that “simple” 
really isn’t. But one thing is certain. Less sure 
can turn into more! 


Shortest Distance 
Between Two Points 


OK. So Murphy was right. But I wonder 
if Murphy ever tried to paint a bunch of boats 
when it was 15 degrees outside? 

I really do know how to spell “V.0.C” 
and the idea of working in the same shop 
where I had released untold amounts of 
xylene and toluene and all those other ‘enes 
didn’t sound like my idea of a really good 
time. Yeah, I know, certain elements of 
our Recreational Drug Culture would pay 
extra to sit in there with me, inhale deeply 
and watch a test pattern on TV. OK, so they 
don’t actually do test patterns anymore. So 
they could watch the Gary Moore Show or 
something instead. OK, so they don’t do that 
anymore either. 

But old boat hulls still gotta get 
painted. Peeled varnish still gotta get 
replaced. Holed bottoms still gotta get 
patched with two-part elixirs that turn magi- 
cally to frozen snot. And it’s waaaay better to 
be doing that stuff when people are out walk- 
ing on the lake, not when, as Alan Sherman 
warbled, “...Guys are swimming. Guys are 
sailing...” Everybody knows this. 

Problem is paint don’t dry and harden, 
magic frozen snot don’t freeze when tem- 
peratures go down to ambient. And keeping 
my shop warm enough to do these chemi- 
cal deeds just doesn’t allow for breath- 
ing air. Back when I was riding around on 
gray ships, boring holes in the ocean before 
anybody in authority realized that living in 
an atmosphere comprised of one part air 
to 50 parts Marlboro just might be a prob- 


lem. Back then, I sort of learned to hold my 
breath for days at a time. Now that I have 
graduated to Civilian First Class, although 
we have sort of eschewed the Land of the 
Big PX, now living here on the edge of the 
Known Civilized World, I don’t even go into 
places like that. So I came up with a sort of 
compromise solution. 

With at least three boat hulls to patch 
and sand and PAINT and with only really 
space enough to do one at a time scheduling 
became a bit of a problem. You see, my shop 
is REALLY a place where perfectly good 
trees are reduced to small chips, dust and 
noise. And none of that stuff works out well 
in the near presence of wet paint and wet var- 
nish. So I decided that the getterdone crowd 
had the right idea. Maybe. 

I figured I could cover the most gel 
coat in the least time with good ol’ Rusto- 
leum spray paint. First teensey little prob- 
lem came when Kate pointed out that the 
Rustoleum green wasn’t quite GREEN 
enough. So Plan B. 

I got some highly recommended (by 
the local hardware store paint guy) oil- 
based enamel mixed up in almost the right 
GREEN. And proceeded to be foolish 
enough to think I was gonna have at least one 
more green boat done and outa there. Well, 
this one-coat-wonder stuff took THREE 
coats. And two weeks later it still isn’t quite 
hard enough to lift and sling around. And 
worse it’s still outgassing. At least I think 
that one is the one that’s outgassing. You see, 
I went ahead and painted the other two boats, 
too. Also. 

Thad such unsat results from the wipe- 
on-and-drip stuff that I went back to good 
ol’ Rustoleum spray paint in the ubiquitous 
rattle can. Except not quite as ubiquitous as 
I thought. I’ve been thinking that Old Salt’s 
53-year-old gel coat would look rather dis- 
tinguished in antique white. It’s a color 
that many of the upscale boats used in a 
flurry of not-bright-white boats built about 
20 years ago. I was never upscale enough, 
myself, to purchase one of those upscale 
boats. But envy and covetous thoughts 
never really die. You probably know some- 
body like this. 

Rustoleum sells this stuff in rattle 
cans. Presto! Old Salt was gonna’ join the 
Big Leagues. And this stuff dries in a matter 
of hours. Well, to be perfectly honest, a mat- 
ter of less than a week, to be honest. 

I bought out the entire local stock, 
three cans. I already had two in my paint 
locker. Oughta work out about right. Oughta. 

Enter Murphy. With the aid of a brand 
new respirator mask (good for lead, and 
pesticide, and asbestos, and yes, even spray 
paint) I heated up the shop to about 70° and 
commenced to spray and, spray. OK, so 
this stuff is REALLY sold for painting 
graffiti on somebody else’s fence some- 
place in The Big City, not really for obtain- 
ing a mirror finish on a half-century-old 
speedboat hull. I blew through five cans 
way faster than I could imagine. 

The air quality in my shop was abysmal, 
not to mention what the overspray did to my 
once sexy terra cotta floor. It would really be 
a good time to keep the temps up and finish 
this rather non-satisfying shortcut. But per- 
haps you guessed it, nobody within a 50-mile 
circle has another can of Rustoleum Antique 
White spray paint on their retail shelves. 
Next delivery is, maybe, next week. Maybe. 

Damn Murphy. 
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Too Many Boats? 


For those of us who keep Both Kinds of 
Music dialed in to our shop radios, there is an 
arguable truth to Daryle Singletary’s plaint 
that a guy “just can’t have too much fun.” 
Those in the Muzak crowd will just have to 
bear with me for a bit. And one day, if I get 
to be a lay preacher again, I’m gonna deliver 
a sermon entitled “The Gospel According to 
Nashville.” But in the interregnum, let’s con- 
sider the existential and even metaphysical 
ramifications of this, perhaps, not-so-hillbilly 
aphorism. | think it matters. 

So when Mr Singletary affirms musi- 
cally that you just can’t have something, is 
that because it doesn’t really exist so just 
don’t bother yer pretty little head over it? 
Or is there, in fact, such a thing but regu- 
lar folks just can’t expect to ever reach that 
particular level of nirvana? And the kicker 
is in the details. Is the real message a confu- 
sion between “can’t” and “SHOULDN’T?” 
Deep, huh? 

I’ve been spinning these yarns long 
enough that most of my readers can smell 
the segue a minute of latitude away. Yep. I’m 
back to that deep and soul searching ques- 
tion, can you have too many boats? And, if 
so, what to do about that. 

You see, I was absent the day they taught 
engineering so I had to become a liberal arts 
major. Yeah. Those geeks in long robes who 
go around all day conversing earnestly about 
ids and platitudes and eternal quests and 
other impractical ephemera, er, crap, like 
that. So I learned at a rather tender academic 
age that I should wonder about “why” peo- 
ple do stuff. It was up to the slide rule and 
pocket protector crowd to figure out “how” 
people did stuff. Even now that I have figured 
out how those “hard science” types were just 
other geeks (with flat tops, half-wire rimmed 
glasses and bow ties), I still steer clear of 
worries over practical stuff when there’s a 
good “how come?” to solve. And this is still 
one of the great existential questions known 
to modern man. How will you know when 
you are reaching saturation in the field of 
boat ownership? 

And, there’s really another angle on that 
question. Much like “owning” a parrot” you 
don’t really own a boat, she just allows you 
to care for her while she’s looking for a better 
prospect. There’s a better than even chance 
that she will be around long after you are 
not. A sad testament to this is the large num- 
ber of “old” boats being euthanized via the 
Boat Porn Channel. You know, craigslist. I 
don’t think a day goes by that I don’t see 
an ad for “trailer for sale, free boat.’ Kinda 
like a 1950s novel about the misty future in, 
say, the third millennium AD. You know the 
ones, where society is faced with dwindling 
resources and burgeoning populations. Lon- 
gevity has reached unheard of levels. And, 
well, the old folks have to be “dealt with.” 

You refugees from the pocket protector 
legions maybe didn’t have to read and analyze 
the nuances of an early Asimov. Heck, most of 
you were counting on getting a real job after 
graduation, no matter the GPA. Right? Well, 
now’s the time of payback. What’re YOU 
gonna do with grampa’s old runabout? What 
about your favorite uncle Jim’s old Star 
boat? Yeah, the one nobody else in the family 
wanted and you just didn’t have the heart to 
haul off to the landfill. Yep, that one. Yep, it’s 
still parked next to the garage. 
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OK, many of us have a lot of boats. And 
not aone of usis really addicted. Heck, we can 
stop any time we want to. Right? RIGHT!?! 

Well, maybe just in case, I started won- 
dering what I would do in the impossibly 
distant future event that I actually became 
responsible for too many boats. I decided, 
for me anyway, that hypothetical behavioral 
construct (sorry, liberal arts major talk again) 
would need to weigh the value of a boat in 
relation to the amount of time she was actu- 
ally sitting in the water with me, a family 
member, or a loved one of mine actually sit- 
ting in her. 

Then, to not remain in that rarefied, 
ethereal domain of the hypothetical, I 
plunged right in. I went out to the shop and 
looked around. Actually, first I went out to 
where I have several “someday” hulls lined 
up at my friend Cliff’s house. After I fled in 
terror from that scene, I went out in the trees 
near my house and started to lift the tarp off 
my trailer that is current home to a couple 
rotomolded kayaks, one or two rotomolded 
rowing dinks and a rather amorphous sea sled 
cum catamaran made of fiberglass. 

The snow’s kinda heavy on that tarp, so 
I decided if I wanted scientific rigor in this 
experiment, I’d simply have to seek more 
comfortable working conditions. So I went 
over to my rented RV storage building and 
surveyed the boats on trailers there. That was 
silly, there’s only room for two full-sized boat 
trailers over there. And all you hard science 
guys already know, “two” is not a statistically 
useful number when you are trying to strike 
averages in a multivariate matrix. Afterall, 
fer Gawdsakes. 

So I came back home and went out to the 
shop. Counting noses out there, I only found, 
again, two boats, both of them out of com- 
mission, both in imminent danger of being 
transmogrified into something altogether dif- 
ferent from their genetic programming. This 
is, of course, germane to another aspect of 
an “impractical” education. There are just 
too many ideas flying around compared to 
the time, money, materials, skills and energy 
available for their implementation. But out of 
all this scientific enquiry came a stark real- 
ization. The boats that I value the most were, 
in fact, the least ready for service. And if 
something like that don’t just frost ya? 

Maybe you know somebody like that? 


Trying Some New Ideas 


Santa’s workshop is finally, officially, 
closed. I’ve been continuing to move tools 
and benches and jars of stuff from one cor- 
ner to the other in my shop. That’s a never- 
ending process. Once I get everything fig- 
ured out, it’s time for a new bright idea. But, 
amid that bustle and jostle, I started sanding 
and patching and fairing and filling a bit on 
little Limerick. 

This came as a bit of a bolt out of the 
blue. I’ve had her on a cart, next to Old Salt, 
last year’s bright idea gone berserk. I keep 
trying new ideas to change them into a com- 
pletely different boat. Limerick is my 1976 
vintage 9’ Kent Ranger Co “Minto.” I’ ve had 
her since early 1978, the longest of all my 
floaty thing friends. I tell people I’m saving 
her for a true Viking funeral. You know, cast 
the ol’ sea dog adrift in his favorite ship and 
all that. Probably there’s a better explana- 
tion for why I keep her around. Yeah, I sim- 
ply LIKE that little faux clinker packet with 


the teak trim and brass fastenings, all the 
other “traditional” stuff has long gone for 
real sailboat hardware and surgical implants 
of my own devising. But she’s still one of 
my favorites. 

Anyhow, the poor thing has always been 
too heavy to put on a car top without a crane 
or troop of Boy Scouts to help. Too short to 
row real well, too fine-ended to carry a motor, 
too pretty to leave unattended and, now that 
they cost about $4K new, too expensive to 
get rid of. So she sat for most of the prior ten 
years either tied up under Fiddler's Green in 
the slip or on a cart that also fit in the dinghy 
rack’s bottom slot and launched off the docks 
(back in San Diego). Way, way back this little 
gem followed me all over Puget Sound as a 
tender. Anyhow. 

I’m currently of a mind to put her back 
together as she was. Sort of. Maybe move 
the mast aft and add a jib or something. But 
pretty much as she was. Yeah, as a sailboat. 
The mini naptha launch can wait for a new 
inspiration, I suppose. So, like I was saying, 
as sort of a bolt out of the blue tonight after 
dinner I just “decided” to set things right and 
get this little girl back to being the prettiest 
girl at the dance. 


Little Limerick has been set aside, 
ignored and mostly abandoned off and on for 
the past ten years at least. Seems like every 
time I get her all dolled up she then got con- 
signed to a corner to blister in the California 
sun. So she’s been looking a bit peeved as 
I let her sit in the shop, yet again this year, 
while I did Christmas projects, etc. 

At danger of disturbing the exceedingly 
smooth flow of this particular narrative, allow 
me a bit of sidebar. I used to bring Limerick to 
messabouts at Fiddler’s Cove on San Diego 
Bay. That was back when I was a SCUZ- 
BUM in fact, not just a hanger-on who keeps 
up with the happenings by email from a seat 
by the window with a view of pine trees with 
snow on ‘em. Anyhow, this is the very boat a 
dear friend of mine almost drowned because 
of. She capsized during one of our mess- 
abouts, while sailing out of sight from the 
assemblage on San Diego Bay. While people 
who think a long sailing season starts after 
the kids are out of school and ends a month or 
two before the World Series would figure San 
Diego has pretty warm water, spend an hour 
in it and you might change your mind. My 
friend wouldn’t abandon little Limerick and 
allow anybody to rescue her (and leave the 
boat drifting). One skipper who tried to pull 
her out of the water (and was rejected) came 
into Fiddler’s Cove and found somebody 
who could use the PA system. Somebody else 
heard me being called and I had to hitch a 
ride out to where she and the boat were drifit- 
ing. Etc, etc. 

The object lesson (other than there is a 
variation to the never leave the boat lesson, 


like when somebody is there to pull you out 
of the water) is that even though I added lots 
of flotation in the floor, the mast is still too far 
forward to allow for the boat to easily right 
with a wet sail and wind blowing. I’m still 
working out a way to deal with that. Although 
that’s the only time such a thing has happened 
with that boat in the 38 years I’ve had it I keep 
trying to improve this little boat and to avoid 
such a potential disaster again. Anyhow. 

Tonight I got a wild hair and got to get- 
tin’. I’ve been hauling several cans of Bright- 
side and Ezeypoxy around for eons. Not 
new cans either, been opened and used by 
somebody else. Turns out only one was 
crusted (navy style), so after working “after 
hours” (it’s going on 0100) I have managed, 
since after dinner, to get the whole boat 
sanded and cleaned with acetone, one side of 
both the rudder and dagger board painted and 
a first coat on the hull. I was just going to see 
if the stuff even covered. Soooooo, I didn’t 
really get things masked properly to be able 
to cut in the water line. So there’s a bunch 
of fixits to do and a couple follow up coats 
for sure. But this is sort of exciting. Teak’s 
sanded to 220. Interior floor is epoxy/glass 
patched and faired. Tiller and rudder cheeks 
are down to 220. 
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I think I'll brush on the same antique 
white I used on Old Salt’s deck inside the hull 
and maybe lay nonskid on the flat floor (I’ve 
still got that mixed up in antique white as 
well). I’m thinking that since things are going 
so well, I should screw it up a little. How 
about internal halyards this time? 

Yeah, yeah, I know. The stick is foam 
filled and that would be a bad idea unless I want 
to figure out how to redo it with tubes. And 
that idea is a pretty good one. The mast has 
been painted several colors over the years. I 
suppose this time it'll match the appendages, 
since I have this used Brightside and all. Oh, 
yeah. The hull has also been LP’d and brushed 


Rugged. Beautiful. 
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and sprayed and all that over the past 15 or 20 
years. Before that she was stock white gelcoat, 
like your boat. This time I used a foam brush 
and Kelly green. I think she probably will look 
better with forest green. But hey, maybe the 
leftover used stuff will work out and be just 
the thing. And, the name can go on in antique 
white and just be the cat’s meow. 

So this is what I’m planning, so far. Off- 
white mast with buff truck. Matching boom (it’s 
the original spruce two section that has been 
mended, offended and upended time and time 
again.) Kelly green hull. Red bottom (used to be 
antifouling, now it’s spray painted over the old 
ablative stuff). Antique white interior. Schoo- 
ner varnish to the eighth or tenth coat on the 
rub strakes and midship thwart. (All the rest 
of the seats were cut up to make a hatch for a 
35-footer I haven’t had for two decades.) And 
maybe, just maybe, a new rig with a full batten 
main and small jiblet. Or not. 

This boat’s gonna’ be looking wistfully out 
the shop window before you know it. Me, too.... 

So anyway, maybe if we value a boat 
she should at least be ready to float and sail 
and generally do boat stuff? Maybe. It’s not 
real scientific but it’s a start. Maybe you 
know somebody like this, too? And heck, a 
guy’s gotta start somewhere. 
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On my daily mountain bike ride through 
the nearby Great Smoky Mountains several 
years ago I saw a boat out of the comer of 
my eye in a yard that looked like the boats 
we had at YMCA Camp Speers when I was a 
kid in the ‘50s in northeastern Pennsylvania. 
This boat was being used as a flowerpot, it 
was filled with dirt. I gave the Camp Speers 
Director a call and asked if they would be 
interested in acquiring a boat like the ones 
they had in the ‘50s. His answer was yes. 
I then rode back to the house where I now 
found a man sitting on the porch. I stopped 
and asked him if he would sell me the boat. 
He looked at me like I was crazy and said no. 

Last year I rode by the house again. I 
noticed landscaping was going on and the 
boat looked like it was in the way. I stopped 
and asked a person in the yard if they were 
interested in getting rid of the boat. I learned 
from him that the owner of the house had 
passed away and that he would ask the ben- 
eficiaries if I could have the boat. They 
agreed that as I wanted to give the boat to 
the YMCA camp, I could take it. I came back 
the next day, shoveled the dirt out of the 
boat and brought all 16’ of it home. I called 
Camp Speers and let them know I would start 
rebuilding the boat and I would bring the boat 
up to camp the next year. 

During this time Messing About in Boats 
published an article on Mullins boats. Their 
manufacturing plant was in Salem, Ohio, 
where they were in the boat business from the 
late 1800s to the Great Depression in 1929. 
During that time they manufactured 100,000 
boats and were the largest boat builder in the 
world. This was a little surprising to me as I 
had never seen another Mullins boat in my 
lifetime other then the one at Camp Speers. 
Maybe it was because the Mullins boats were 
soldered together with lead solder. 

Well, it was time to get to work. The 
first thing I did was cut the old wood away 
from the metal hull. As I did that I noticed 
an unusual smell. I have been cutting wood 
for over 50 years and never smelled anything 
like that coming from wood as it was being 
cut. I thought maybe it was because the wood 
was so old and kept working. The next day I 
began power wire brushing the steel hull. All 
of a sudden a huge cloud of dust went up in 
the air. I looked up at the cloud and thought I 
saw a figure in the cloud. I stopped working 
and thought to myself, “am I seeing things?” 

After I cleaned up for the day, I thought 
back to how difficult that boat was to han- 
dle. A ten-year-old kid could not row this 
16’ two-station rowing skiff into the wind. 
I remember coming down to the waterfront 
early each morning so I did not have to use 
the steel boat. The wooden boats and the alu- 
minum canoes were much easier to handle. 
Then while I was thinking back over the 
years about camp, I remembered the story 
about the ghost of Lake Nichecronk and his 
steel boat. Without going into the details, my 
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Hawk Steel Boat 


and the Ghost 
of Lake Nichecronk 


By Bob Dailey 


thought was whoa, the ghost was trying to get 
home to Lake Nichecronk through me fixing 
his boat. Cool. 

The next four months I continued work- 
ing on the boat without another such inci- 
dent. I did think about the lifeboats from 
the Titanic, however, which had similar hull 
design and were built at the same time the 
Mullins boat was built. 

So this coming summer this identical 
twin to the Camp Speers Mullins boat will 
be delivered in a three dimensional form and 
in spirit to Camp Speers-Eljabar for kids of 
all ages to enjoy. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Ghost of Nichecronk shows him- 
self and celebrates his return to camp. If so this 
ghost will be a “happy camper,” his boat never 
looked so good. New solid mahogany seats 
and trim, treated gunwales, redwood hand 
rails, new hardware and paint. Yes, this may 
be the first ghost with a smile on his face. 


About the Ghost 


The Pocono Plateau in western Penn- 
sylvania every few years gets one of those 
local downpours of rain, sometimes a couple 
of inches can fall in a few minutes. About 
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100 years ago two teenage lovers were out 
on Lake Nichecronk rowing a Mullins Sea 
Hawk steel boat which had no flotation. 
While they were out on the lake one of those 
torrential downpours fell, filling the boat with 
water, sinking it before the couple could get 
to shore. The boy, a good swimmer, could not 
locate the girl, a non-swimmer. He searched 
and called for her for hours. Finally he went 
back to town and reported she had drowned. 

In 1948 the YMCA purchased Camp 
Speers, which came with two Mullins Sea 
Hawk steel boats identical to the one involved 
in the drowning 50 years earlier. My brother 
and I used these boats in the 1950s and 1960s 
at the Camp Speers waterfront, never think- 
ing that the boats had no flotation. We did 
hear reports on stormy nights of Gampers 
and staff seeing the figure of a boy in a Mul- 
lins Boat calling out and looking for a girl. 

As the last renovations were being made 
on the Mullins before its return to camp, I 
felt that someone was watching me. I turned 
around and there about 50 feet from me was 
a coyote, fixated on the Mullins. The coyote, 
of course, had the ability see the Ghost of 
Nichecronk. When I looked into the eyes of 
the animal, it very slowly turned and walked 
away as if to say, “good job.” 

Well, there is no question about it. With 
the return of this Mullins Sea Hawk 16’ steel 
rowing skiff, this summer it will just be a 
matter of time before sightings of the Ghost 
of Lake Nichecronk on stormy nights will 
again occur. That boy is still looking for his 
girlfriend on the lake. It will be interesting to 
see who will be the first to witness the return 
of the camp ghost. 
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A Monthly Newsletter of the Apprenticeshop 


From the Director 


By Eric Stockinger, Executive Director 


This is a special year for The Apprentice- 
shop: We celebrate our 40" anniversary! In 
1972, Lance Lee launched this project in expe- 
riential education and much has changed in 
the world since then. While a stamp only cost 
8¢, a calculator was $98.95. Both The God- 
father and MASH premiered that year, though 
apprentices would not have had a TV in their 
yurt to enjoy Hawkeye’s antics. In the Shop, 
the class of ‘72 might have listened to the 
hit album by ABBA on an eight track player, 
instead of the iPods of today that shuffle music 
in the Shop from Pearl Jam to bluegrass and 
sometimes ABBA. 

Still, although the Shop has changed 
campuses four different times, some things 
just don’t change; young people still yearn to 
find the fulfillment that comes from making 
something with their hands and arrive from 
all over the country and around the world to 
learn traditional boat building, to be a part of a 
unique community and inevitably end up dis- 
covering something they didn’t know about 
themselves. This New Year four apprentices 
from Texas, New York, southern Maine and 
Rockland began their two-year terms. 

To mark this point in our history, we have 
planned a number of celebrations. The full 
year of our lecture series, Second Thursdays 
at The Apprenticeshop, will focus on celebrat- 
ing Maine’s boat builders and sailors. In Janu- 


ary and February (for example, too late now 
to take in) alum Rob Stevens talked about his 
30-year career in wooden boat building and 
Tenants Harbor native Merritt Carey, who 
crewed for the all-women’s America’s Cup 
race, talked about her experience sailing in a 
number of big boat, blue water races. 

In addition, we are collaborating with 
the Maine Maritime Museum (which cel- 
ebrates its 50" anniversary this year) on a 
number of projects. Work has started on a 
15’ Lyman Oliver pulling boat, which will be 
lofted and framed here, then trucked down 
to the museum where it will be planked by 
students and volunteers at the museum’s 
Boatshop (which, you’ll remember, was 
the original Apprenticeshop in the 1970s). 
We'll launch a July expedition of our Crotch 
Island Pinky, Ruth, from the museum’s dock 
on the Kennebec in Bath to our dock here 
in Rockland. Museum curators will help us 
mount an exhibit in our lobby (to open in 
April), and several special maritime pro- 
grams will be offered to both the museum 
and Apprenticeshop communities. 

All in all, it should be a fun year, and I 
encourage any of you who might pass by to 
drop in and see what’s going on. Who knows, 
maybe you will become a part of the next 40 
years of history at The Apprenticeshop. 

See you at the Shop. 


From the Shop Floor 


By Graham Walsh, Shop Manager 


On January 4, 11 returning apprentices 
welcomed four new, full time apprentices 
into the Shop. 

Bridget Jividen, from San Antonio, 
Texas, is new to boat building but has a strong 
background in the arts; she began working at 
age seven for a local architect in exchange for 
house model building supplies. 

Chris Konecky, from Brooklyn, New 
York, now holds the distinction of being the 
youngest apprentice in the Shop. Like Bridget, 
Chris is new to boat building but comes to 
us with art experience. Art on a grand scale; 
Chris worked as a muralist in Brooklyn. 

Kirk Folk and his wife made their 
home Rockland, Maine, five years ago after 
16 years traveling with the Air Force. Kirk 
brings many years of boating and boat build- 
ing experience to the program. He has built 
three small skiffs and is currently restoring a 
33’ Quoddy Pilot sloop, Folk 

Daniel Creisher, from  Shapleigh, 
Maine, is a highly recommended craftsman, 
bringing seven years of construction indus- 
try experience to the program, the last three 
years in timber framing. Daniel and his new 
bride now call Rockland home. 

After introductory sessions on tool safety 
and Shop operations, the new apprentices will 
build their own tool boxes, then begin the con- 
struction of traditional Susan skiffs. 


re Vd ee 
Our new apprentices, from left, are Bridget 


Jividen, Chris Konecky, Kirk Folk and 
Daniel Creisher. 
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Phil Bolger & Friends on Design 


Last issue, I mentioned more dramatics 
that have come to significantly affect progress 
on this innovative boat building project. Well, 
here it is! We’ve been evicted! On December 
30, with me documenting the proceedings as 
the stakeholders’ agent, the craft was moved 
outside with me periodically issuing caustic 
remarks, one last time citing the original vision 
of former Gloucester Maritime Heritage Cen- 
ter Executive Harriet Webster (sadly deceased 
in June). But I would not lend a hand, I would 
not physically take part in this tragic conclu- 
sion to what had originally been envisioned as 
an ideal project for the Center. 

Once the boat was outside, I declined the 
offer to have her stay there outside. Between 
site security concerns and the deepening dis- 
may I increasingly had felt over the previous 
months about what was happening, I took her 
away. As project manager I decided that she’d 
be better off moved to my property in West 
Glouester just steps away from Phil’s and 
my home, with the workshop on the ground 
floor and with power easily laid on for lights 
and on demand heat. Soon the boat was rid- 
ing backwards across town to be inserted into 
her winter berth, bow facing north and unfin- 
ished aft cockpit facing south to be warmed by 
whatever sun we might come to have this win- 
ter. My thanks to Jocelyn Marine Services of 
Salisbury, Massachusetts, for putting up with 
the hassle of hauling her backwards. 

What remained to be done would have 
required just a few more weeks in the shop, 
but now being forced out into New England’s 
winter temperatures will slow down my mad 
schedule (well overdue anyway for the sake 
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“S ACPAS-3” (LCP) 


Design #681: 38’ 10”x7’6”x12”x200hp 
Eighth in a Series of Articles 


Evicted! 


of my health) and allow me to attend to my 
own Phil Bolger & Friends business. The 
next warm spell or two will periodically draw 
me out to the project again, first to install the 
windows and hatches, then cockpit pieces, 
fuel tanks, steering, etc. Come spring ll use 
one of Gloucester’s many launching facilities 
to launch her and remember Harriet Web- 
ster’s vision and efforts one more time. But 
how did this come to pass? 

This is the last project Phil and I had 
worked on together. In late April 2009, 
about a month before his death, we had been 
offered the project by the US Navy (USN). 
We had discussed a range of hull shapes and 
layout options. Alas, Phil left us before our 
usual joint design work could commence. It 
was my intent to carry on our work myself. 

Upon Phil’s death, the Navy confirmed 
unambiguous interest in continuing the proj- 
ect. With them seeking a local/regional part- 
ner, Phil Bolger & Friends pulled together 
three funding streams, with the Navy partner- 
ing with the City of Gloucester and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, who would 
ultimately own the craft once the Navy was 
done testing her. The project hired local 
folks (via city funding), to build a PB&F 
light patrol boat design under PB&F’s proj- 


ect management with the state’s Division of 
Marine Fisheries (DMF) contributing vital 
resources to its completion as a marine bio- 
logical research platform. 

The Project was offered to the Glouces- 
ter Maritime Heritage Center (GMHC), then 
run by Executive Director Harriet Webster. 
She had been the heart of the non-profit ven- 
ture, starting around 2000 with a rundown 
waterfront marine industrial property and a 
dream to open up this one prominent piece of 
Inner Harbor real estate to the public, since 
most of the working harbor’s waterfront is 
privately owned and thus inaccessible. 

Over ten years GMHC came to offer 
a range of exhibits of this port’s past via 
dioramas, image galleries, slide shows and 
a growing lecture schedule. The richest 
commercial diving collection in the North- 
east joined. A dedicated always open door 
“old-time” dory shop started operating. The 
old Ice House was reconfigured into a Boat 
Shop in which skiffs, dories (including a 
few of Phil’s Light Dories), a gig, a modest 
yacht and finally this project, which is the 
largest boat built there yet. Finally, Harriet 
led the effort of building a programs sched- 
ule of educational initiatives that last year 
allowed over 3,200 school age kids to be 
introduced on site to marine-biological and 
marine industrial basics. 

Harriet and I saw this project as a good 
match with both the organization’s marine- 
industrial mission at America’s oldest contin- 
uously operating shipyard and its marine bio- 
logical educational program. We embraced 
this collaboration because of its inherent and 


obvious potency as an educational and public 
relations tool in support of the Center and the 
Working Waterfront. 

I was interested in a safe, heated, well 
lit space located with safe access for the 
public to observe us building the boat, right 
downtown on the working waterfront. And 
GMHC would be in a position to integrate 
this high profile “green” project into its ros- 
ter of marine industrial and marine biological 
curriculae. Together, Harriet and I saw this 
as an opportunity to demonstrate the viabil- 
ity of a model of partnership across multiple 
levels of government and private for-profit 
and non-profit entities. 

Most unfortunately, just around the time 
the project started in early March 2011, Har- 
riet was diagnosed with cancer. Before we 
had time to adjust to this, she died of related 
complications in late June. Upon hearing 
the news that morning Roz (then my only 
remaining helper) and I determined to push 
forward to honor Harriet’s work and life and 
her role in bringing the project to GMHC. A 
new Executive Director would not be hired 
until December. 

The loss of Harriet’s guiding spirit 
found our boat building project not included 
in scheduled programs for school children. 
A few (accidental) exceptions occurred, 
once when I pulled in an instructor from the 
Merrimack Valley Educational consortium, 
a driver from a school from Marlborough and 
a series of visiting schooner and Outward 
Bound crews. I had been ready all along to 
share information, drawings and even con- 
nections with the stakeholders on the State 
and Federal levels, such as marine biologists. 
From hands-on shop visits to slide shows and 
talks, a range of educational/PR tools would 
have been conceivable, along with inevitable 
professional networking opportunities. 


New Year’s morning light will make any project look decent. 


The next week Jocelyn Marine hauled her across town. 


As soon as New England temperatures 
allowed, I had insisted on an open door pol- 
icy to make this publicly funded project even 
more accessible to passersby on the pier 
and to all visitors. They all had full access 
to come into the shop to study the project, 
ask questions, touch the craft and watch work 
on it being done, take pictures of it and pose 
with it, all personally tended to with ongo- 
ing work unavoidably interrupted that many 
times. Roz and I would come to “edu-tain” 
over 1,160 visitors. We actually got quite 
good at this. 

During the summer for several events I 
had cleared out the area of the shop behind 
the two big sliding doors, which when opened 
provide a very effective stage. The emerging 
hull was a most suitable backdrop in this boat- 
yard for ceremonial events. Then in September 
when Lt Governor Tim Murray was invited to 
give a science, technology, engineering, math 
address, showing her with pride as one easily 
understandable example as a backdrop to his 
speech seemed desirable to me. After all the 
state was a stakeholder in the project! Instead, 
the decision was made that the shop door 
would remain closed, with the Boat Shop con- 
sidered to be “too much clutter.” Embarrass- 
ing for me, as earlier I had briefed the Lt Gov- 
ernor’s staff about the craft’s presence right 
behind those firmly locked doors. 

Concern now came to be expressed as 
to the longer than expected presence of the 
craft in the Boat Shop. A deadline setting, 
mentioned for late summer, failed to take into 
account the circumstances surrounding the 
building of such a craft with an inexperienced 
crew and the delaying episodes that subse- 
quently occurred. I proposed the more produc- 
tive approach of what Harriet and I agreed on 
to begin with, which was to make the most of 
the project’s limited time presence at GMHC. 


We had envisioned the project’s successful 
conclusion with a public launching ceremony 
and party, with all sorts of presentations and 
mutual belly rubbing. Properly advertised, this 
collaboration between GMHC, the City, USN 
and DMF would attract more long term sup- 
port for the Center. 

By late December with myself and DMF 
manpower pushing hard to finish it, the proj- 
ect was getting close to completion. Most of 
the painting was completed with only the aft 
cockpit remaining to be assembled out of 
mostly already prefabricated and prepainted 
panels. Glass was ready to be installed to 
make her weathertight, with the motor on 
hand. Electrical and minor mechanical sys- 
tem could have been completed once outside 
of the shop. And the DMF remained willing 
to continue its supplying of manpower in 
support of this project to see it completed as 
soon as possible. 

In a final effort to see this through, I 
pointed out that in my opinion evicting the 
project from the Boat Shop at this stage 
could remove its educational opportunities, 
along with its professional relationships with 
the State’s marine biological establishment, 
a relationship typically deemed essential to 
affiliated individuals and institutions such as 
GMHC. It could also likely reduce credibil- 
ity for efforts at attracting support for other 
boat building projects, such as the recently 
announced interest in building and operat- 
ing another boat shop on the premises. And it 
would terminate prematurely any chance for 
a celebratory outcome on site for one of the 
last significant initiatives of Harriet Webster. 

And personally for me it would cast a 
pall over the creation and construction of 
SACPAS-3, Phil’s last project. I will continue 
work on the boat from now on in Phil’s and 
mine front yard. 


She was slid alongside Phil’s live-aboard Resolution (Design 


#312 launched 1978), his year-round home and design office 


between ‘86 and 


‘99 and our home between ‘94 and ‘99. 
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OK. I'll be the first to self-identify as 
a bona fide member of the Lunatic Fringe. 
But it’s not so lonely out here, any more. The 
queasy feeling is spreading that “The End Of 
The World As We Know It” (TEOTWAWK]) 
is coming. Maybe soon. Market collapses, 
trouble in EuroZone, sovereign default, 
liquidity crises, credit standstill... these are 
now headline issues of the Fortune 500. 

TEOTWAWKI has happened many 
times. Babylon and Rome are fallen. New 
World civilizations collapsed catastrophi- 
cally in the face of Old World diseases. 
Katrina, Fukushima, Afghanistan, people 
around the world are undergoing the ends of 
their worlds as I write. It’s happening now 
in our global, supply-on-demand, trade and 
oil dependent economy built on the seamless 
flow of electronic representations of paper... 

And really, how much does it take to 
affect you, personally? What does it take to 
trip that AWKI bit? May lose, or have lost, 
your job? Your house? Health? Savings? Pen- 
sion? Social Security and Medicare, insur- 
ances you’ ve been paying for all your working 
life, these are looking shaky. We don’t need to 
be speaking of apocalyptic events... dramatic 
change in ‘business as usual’ does it. 

Still with me? 

Okay. MAIB. It’s why we’re here; what 
we do. But let’s look at this in the context of 
TEOTWAWKI. Dmitry Orlov wrote a great 
essay on the subject, The New Age of Sail. 

A Bug Out Bag is the bag we reach for 
on our way out the door... just before the 
roof caves in. The maritime equivalent is the 
“abandon ship” or “Hail Mary” bag. BOBs 
are advocated by disaster preparedness 
groups (such cultish, doomsaying nut-cases 
as USCG, TSA, FEMA and your local SAR). 
Well supplied, it will help get you and yours 
through a stretch o’ hard times. 

How about a Bug Out Boat?? For con- 
siderably less than our primitive ancestors 
spent on Cold War bomb shelters, we can 
outfit ourselves with something that’s both a 
joy to use while the sun shines, and may save 
our butts one dark day. 

Look at what a sailboat represents: 
Mobile shelter; unlimited range. It can carry 
crew, supplies, gear and tools and trade for 
extended periods. If things stay bad, a boat can 
support a permanent shift to a new way of life; 
the life we’ve been dreaming of, anyway. We 
can get ourself to forage and fishing grounds 
to feed ourself. Guerrilla gardens ashore. 

Let’s put up a wish list for a bug out boat: 

Cost should be reasonably low (in terms 
of time, energy, cash). 

Robust, reasonably capable hull. 

Simple, solid sailing rig and sweeps. 

Sleep the family under decks. 

Carry necessities for an extended period 
(say six months minimum, to see us through 
a winter). 

Carry tools for longer, 
become necessary. 

Solid fuel heater/cooker (preferably 
wood or other scroungeable biomass). 

Not asking much, are we? Here’s a cou- 
ple more things to consider: 

Ultra-shoal draft (will get us deeper into 
hidey holes). 

Trailerability (if we can go that small, we 
can bug out quite a ways overland, extending 
our options... but consider the needs of the 
tow vehicle). 

Build or Buy? Certainly buying has 
advantages. We plop down sufficient cash and 
there it is. Often this comes to less up front 
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than building. But it’s hard to find boats that 
meet the criteria for a bug out boat without 
modification. By the time we tot up all the 
nickels and dimes necessary to get her the way 
we want, we might have done better to build. 
Even in a buyer’s market, good cheap boats 
are few and far between. Still, it will depend 
on supply and demand. We could get lucky. 

So let’s say we’re going to build. The 
sky could fall any day now, so we don’t 
want to spend years at this. Things are tight 
already, so we don’t want to bust the bank, 
either. Besides, we haven’t done much more 
than build the kids a tree-house... let’s Keep 
It Simple Sailor (KISS). While we’re at it, 
let’s try to get the most bang for our buck. 

I propose this list of KISS attributes: 

Tolerably small (small is beautiful). 

Plywood construction: Quality AC ply- 
wood is fast, inexpensive, strong, stable, 
monocoque, easily kept water-tight and long- 
lived in the marine environment. It’s condu- 
cive to the hull types mentioned. With mod- 
ern, gap-filling adhesives, these boats can be 
built with easily acquired skills and tools. 
When push comes to shove, there’s a lot of it 
built into buildings, everywhere. 

Simple flat-bottomed hull (barge/scow 
or sharpie/dory). 

Simple interior (no complicated spaces, 
joinery or trim). 

Simple, durable finish (wipe-down, 
if possible). 

Simple, robust rig (low stress, UV 
stabilized cloth). 

Simple, robust gear (good quality fix- 
it-yourself). 

It is the combined economies of these 
points that keep overall costs down. I can’t see 
that expensive complexity has any place on a 
KISS vessel. Double ditto for a BOB. These 
principles together that up your got ‘er did fac- 
tor. They also up your bang for the buck. 

To these, I would add my own KISS 
advice, accumulated over 20 years of Chicken 
Littling about far from the chandlery: 

Flat bottom (Greatly simplified vs V or 
Arc bottoms... see End Note). 

Free standing, junk rig (inexpensive, sim- 
ple to use, maintainable with DIY materials). 

Right angle sections (easy build, high 
form stability reduces ballasting requirements). 

Ultra shoal draft (offers a hundred har- 
bors to every deep draft one). 

Outboard rudder (external, inexpensive, 
easy maintenance). 

Leeboards (external, inexpensive, 
easy maintenance... prevented, they 
needn’t be tended). 

Copper plating (long lived, non-toxic 
anti-fouling, mechanical protection... works 
particularly well with flat bottoms and ply 
construction). Copper plate is a big, up-front 
investment. In our latest boat, it came to about 
half the total cost (we bought at a peak, how- 
ever). I believe it pays for itself by virtually 
eliminating haul-outs, costs of anti-fouling 
paint and application tools, exposure to toxins, 
guilty pleasures indulged as reward for hard 
work, and in raw time spent with the whole 
mess. PLUS the mechanical protection to the 
hull is immense. It can be integrated into light- 


ning protection schemes. If the hull is copper/ 
bronze below the waterline, galvanic protec- 
tion is unnecessary (e.g., no zincs). None of 
this will be available in a crash. 

Move aboard... sail away. 

If you don’t, let’s face it; your BOB 
remains insurance and/or a toy. Both are 
expensive. Why not start living the dream 
now? Putting all your eggs in one basket con- 
centrates one’s risk, but it’s certainly an eco- 
nomical way to go. If it means the difference 
between doing it and not... ’m just sayin’. 

When the fewmets start to percipitate, 
it’s too late. The clock is ticking now, and 
history, global (possibly) and individually 
(without a doubt), is fleeting toward change. 
Even if it’s only by the advance of years, our 
own, personal TEOTWAWKI approaches. 

“Go small, go simple go now!” (Lin and 
Larry Pardey). 

Please visit our site at www. TRILOBOATS. 
com, and blog at triloboats.blogspot.com. 

(About the Author: Anke and I live 
aboard Slacktide, our T26x7 ketch. We sail 
by wind, tide and muscle in the waters of 
southeast Alaska. We try to maximize the 
joys of life, and minimize the chores. We 
live between communities, but drop in to 
visit with friends. We’re working toward a 
subsistence lifestyle, somewhat impeded by 
addictions to coffee, chocolate and cheese. 
We think TEOTWAWKI is looming, and 
while we’ ll never be ready, we’d at least like 
comfortable seats. 


Three Full Cruiser BOB Candidates 
Here are three families of full-cruiser, 
BOB candidates, well within reach of the 
average Dick and Jane and presented in 
increasing order of difficulty. Each have 
plans available in a range of sizes. More 
complex boats are possible, of course, but 

these provide a baseline for consideration: 


TriloBoat Barges 
www. TriloBoats.com 
Ultra Shoal Sizes 16’ to 40” 
(Potentially Longer) 

These are my contribution, optimized 
for easy, quick and inexpensive construction. 
Right angles, minimal curves, and whole and 
half sheets are emphasized throughout, hold- 
ing lofting, layout, cutting and spiling to a 
minimum. Sheet materials impose the shape, 
truing and squaring are automatic. Easy to 
insulate with foamboard in composite pan- 
els, constructed flat prior to assembly. Boats 
don’t come any easier to build. 

Barges maximize displacement and 
interior volume, meaning we can carry a lot 
for their size, with lots of room to put it. The 
basic hull supports a huge range of layouts 
without blinking, making them extremely 
adaptable by persons armed with little more 
than common sense. 


TriloBoats may be rigged for sail, and have 
proven themselves in Alaskan coastal waters. 
Sailing box barges can be found on most coasts 
of the world, and date back millenia. 


Bolger Advanced Sharpies 
Phil Bolger & Friends, Inc 
PO Box 1209, Gloucester, MA 01930 USA 
AS Series Ultra-shoal Sized 16’ to 54’ 

AS hulls have curvature in plan and 
profile view, but no flare. Rectangular sec- 
tions ease construction by eliminating bevels 
along the chines. Jigless construction. Interi- 
ors vary, but may be reworked for simplic- 
ity where considered necessary. They’re fast, 
fine sailors well proven in extended ocean 
passages and cruising. 

AS shaped sides (vs. full sheet construc- 
tion in TriloBoats and Silver Gulls) add build- 
ing time. Side curvature (vs. parallel sides in 
TriloBoats) complicate fitting the interior. 

While you’re on Bolger, check out 
Birdwatcher and Whalewatcher and Bruce 
Hallman’s 3D renditions of the many other 
Bolger candidates, many less radical than 
these mentioned. 


Burt’s Canoes 


Traditional Wood/Canvas Canoes 


BURT LIBBY 2103 Hallowell Rd. 
(207) 268-4802 Litchfield, ME 04350 


i 


‘BOATHOUSE: 


MAAS ROWING SHELLS 
AB INFLATABLES 
TRINKA 8, 10 & 12 DINGHIES 
HONDA OUTBOARDS 


THULE RACKS 


ROWING INSTRUCTION 
55 Spicer Ave., Noank, CT 06340 
(860) 536-6930 


Silver Gull 19 
www.MacNaughtonGroup.com 
McNaughton Silver Gull Series 

Sized 19’ to 40’ 

These dories are curvy double-enders 
with flared sides. Parallel side panel edges 
ease construction and reduce waste by 
emphasizing whole sheet construction. Their 
flare imposes sheer and bottom rocker, with 
constant (vs. rolling) bevel along the chines 
(not an issue in tape ‘n’ glue construction). 

Silver Gulls won’t carry as much for 
their length as preceding designs, but are 
good sea boats, sharing many qualities with 
the famed St Pierre dories. Their high ends 
make great, sea-riding shapes. The designers 
have fitted twin keels to at least one in the 
series, so these can take the beach upright, 
with less draft than a deep keel. 

SGs have a simpler hull proper, com- 
pared to AS hulls, but their keels complicate 
construction and add draft. Flared sides (vs. 
right angle sections) require beveled chine 
logs and complicate fitting the interior. 


Other KISS BOB Contenders 
Macro-BOBs 

Parker Egret Series, Scows, Sharpies 
Benford Dories 
Morejohn Hogfish Series 
Beuhler Scows and Juno Series 
Wharram Tiki (Coastal Trek) and Pahi 
Series, honorable mention... simple end of 
multi-hulls 


Columbia 
Trading Co. 


Nautical Books & Artifacts 


Free Moil Order Book Catalog *' On-line Shopging 
Cope Cod Store Open Year ‘Round 


We Buy Maritime and Naval Book Collections 


1022 Main St. (Route 6A}, West Barnstable, MA 02668 
508-362-1500 © Fox: 508-362-1550 
info@columbiatrading.com 


www.columbiatrading.com 


Micro-BOBs 
Bolger Designs (lots of web presence, order 
plans from address listed above). 
Michalak Designs 
Layden Designs 
Yrvind Designs 
Zeiger Designs 


My apologies to the hundreds of great 
designers and designs omitted here. To get 
a feel for the range of possibilities, go to 
Google Images (link along the top of any 
Google search page) and search for, say, 
“sharpie sailboat”. Follow your head and 
heart. Try not to be up all night! 


End Note 

Shoal boats with high freeboard are 
often derided as unseaworthy, directly in the 
face of hands-on witness to the contrary. In 
fact, such hulls have some distinct advan- 
tages, having nothing to trip them up in a 
broach. A shallow hull tends not to disturb a 
wave into breaking. High freeboard provides 
enormous reserve buoyancy. These factors all 
reduce risk of broach, roll-over, pitch-pole 
and getting pooped. Their light weight (low 
inertia) reduces the impact force from broad- 
on waves, reducing risk of gear and structural 
damage/failure. Windage is similar to deeper 
boats of similar size, having cabin and other 
deck structures. 

Free standing rigs and leeboards meet 
similar prejudice. Yet they’ve been going to 
sea and coming back from time out of mind. 

Boats and their components are neither 
immune to the sea, nor do they sail them- 
selves. Every boat trades one set of virtues for 
another. Most have a vice or several associated 
with those virtues. If this were not so, there 
would be one single type that met all needs. 

Assess your needs, look around at tried 
and true solutions, take calculated risks with 
sensible innovations. If your “ideal boat’ is 
out of reach, open your mind. Don’t let ideals 
keep you off the water! 


Custom Cold-Molded Boats and Yachts to 40' 
¢ 41 years of experience e DMCBOATS.COM 


Precision 18 /| 
BR 


Displacement 1100lbs. 
Ballast, Lead, 350lbs. / 
Sail Area 145 sq. ft. 

Draft, Bd. Down 4’3” 

Draft, Bd. Up 176” 

LOA 17’5” 

LWL 15’5” 

Beam 7’5” 


15° C.B. 
16- B.K. 
18’ - 21’ - 23’ 


FERNALD’S MARINE 


291 High Rd., Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 
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Our company, Kuvia, is about Happi- 
ness. When kayak sailing, we leave our pub- 
lic self behind; traffic, schedules, business, 
and all the rules and roles society puts upon 
us. Out on the water, our inner self awakens 
and with it, the freedom and joy that comes 
from being centered within and connected to 
all of nature. “Kuviasungnerk” is the Inuit 
word for happiness and “kuvia” is its root. It 
represents what is important to us as well as 
paying tribute to the remarkable people who 
brought us kayaking. Seeing others enjoying 
themselves on the Kayaksailor™ brings us 
a great deal of happiness and so we call our 
company Kuvia. 

Since our patent approval in 2002, 
numerous prototypes and extensive testing 
have allowed us to offer you the most inno- 
vative, highest quality product available. In 
2006 we moved from the Florida Keys to 
North America’s Columbia River Gorge, a 
leading center for high performance sailing 


Introducing the 
Kayaksailor™™ 


By David and Patti Drabkin 


enthusiasts. Here we manufacture and dis- 
tribute the Kayaksailor™ worldwide. 

Our driving force is our dedication to 
our fellow kayak sailors. We appreciate our 
customers for who they are, our friends and 
sailing buddies. We thank each and every one 
of you for being who you are. We love seeing 
your smiles because smiles reflect happiness. 


About Kayaksailor™ 


Kayaksailor™ comes from the Colum- 
bia River Gorge, North America’s natu- 
ral wind tunnel. This exceptional place has 
been used for decades by accomplished 


sail designers to develop some of the most 
advanced sails in the world. Both the Kayak- 
sailor™ 1.4m and 1.6m are designed to trans- 
form your boat into a high performance, sail- 
ing, paddle craft. Now performance sailing is 
easy because everything is set up for you. 

The remarkable patented design uses the 
exclusive Magic Track™ mast step, enabling 
the sail to be instantly raised or lowered from 
a seated position. An ultra efficient, fully 
battened sail, balanced with precisely foiled 
retractable leeboards, gives amazing upwind 
performance. This efficiency allows the boat 
to slip through the wind with ease. Forward 
rig placement allows for paddling and brac- 
ing while under sail. 

Materials are of the highest quality, 
and are designed to withstand harsh marine 
environments. All of the aluminum has been 
bright dipped polished with a thicker anod- 
ized coating for superior corrosion resistance. 
Plastic components have been upgraded to a 
high quality Delrin for increased strength and 
lubricity. The window size has been enlarged 
for improved visibility and the luff sleeve 
widened for effortless sail rotation. 

We have increased the sail draft in the 
lower panels for maximizing light wind per- 
formance, tweaked the balance of the rig 
for improved rudderless sailing and have 
included telltales to assist you in finding 
the perfect sail trim. In addition, we have 
upgraded the webbing straps with ribbed 
webbing to eliminate slipping and enlarged 
the carry bag and sail cover for ease of use. 

Details include: compact design and 
attention to detail, integrated downhaul/ 
boom vang, sail reefing, tool-less disassem- 
bly for easy transport, precisely foiled lee- 
boards, custom sail cover, cool travel bag and 
mounting kit. 

Please visit 
learn more. 


Kayaksailor.com to 


Kuvia LLC 
PO Box 1470, Hood River, OR 9703 
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A MANUAL FOR 
SMALL YACHTS 
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SECOND EDITION 
BLACKIE & SON LIMITED 
ONTHIN, ANTE GLASOIOW 
IX 


REEFING AND FURLING GEARS 


The following are the various types of reefing gears (see 
fig. 14) for a mainsail: 

A. “ Drum and Wire.”—This consists of a metal drum 
with large flanges fixed on the heel of the boom which is 
free to rotate round the pin of the gooseneck. A wire 
is wound round the drum, and by hauling on the wire 
the boom is caused to rotate. The wire is best led through 
a block at the hounds and back to a winch on the mast; 
alternatively, the wire can be brought through a block 
on deck and to a winch in the cockpit or where most 
convenient, The advantage of this gear is that it takes the 
twisting stress off the gooseneck; the wire carries a great 
strain, and, with its blocks, must be kept in first rate con- 
dition; the only part that is likely to carry away is the wire, 
which is easily replaced. 

B. Turner Pattern —This works with a ratchet and pawl; 
the pawl is mounted on a bolt, which is fixed at only one 
end and is likely to break, when it may be a blacksmith’s 
job to repair it. It is neat, convenient to use, and suitable 
for small craft and restricted cruising. 

C. Bolland’s Patent—We have had no experience of this 
type, but it appears very good though rather expensive. 

D. Worm Pattern.—A worm, mounted on the gooseneck, 
rotates a pinion fixed to the heel of the boom, This type 
of gear is used in large-sized craft such as trading ketches 
and pilot cutters. It is strong, very powerful, slow and not 
quite so convenient for unrolling as A or B, Sometimes 
called Appledore pattern. 

E. Worth’s Pattern—This is made by Messrs, Pascall 
Atkey & Son of Cowes as described in Yacht Cruising. It 
is of the ratchet type, but the twisting strain‘is taken by a 
chain secured to the deck, It is the safest of all gears, but 
expensive, and is only made in sizes for a 6 in, mast and 
above, With types B, C, and D a heavy twisting strain is 
put on the bolt of the gooseneck, Fig. 15 shows a method 
whereby this pin is held by two lugs on the mastband instead 
of by one as is the usual practice. 

For any roller reefing gear with a boom not projecting 
beyond the taffrail it will not be. necessary to use a claw 
ring on the miain sheet, 

We recommend type B with the qualification in the above 
paragraph for small craft, type A for yachts up to 5 tons, 
and type D for larger craft. 
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Fig. 14.—Reefing gears 
(By courtesy of Mesars, Pascall Atkey & Son, Cowes, I. of W.) 


We advise fitting a Wykeham Martin Roller gear to your 
jib. 


Fig. 15.—Gooseneck 


The following sizes are appropriate, but select an over- 
size rather than an undersize. 


Number Sail Area 
I Open or half-decked boats 40 sq. ft, 
2 3 to 4 tons Se) is 
3 7 to 8 tons TY, 45 
4 Up to 20 tons 290 ins 


The best line is a special waterproof plaited line; use 
as large a line as possible and rub tallow into the part that 
goes round the roller; if the line is inconveniently small 
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for a good grip splice in « tail of thicker rope. Wind the 
line on the roller so that the sail rolls up in the same direction 
as the lay of the luff rope, but if the tack of the jib gets a 
permanent twist put the line on the roller the other way 
round for a few days. 

Tt is necessary to keep turns out of the jib halyards; if 
not the two parts of the rope between the mast and the 
sail will twist up, and you may have trouble in lowering 
the sail, Throw the end of the halyard overboard, ‘and 
twist the hauling part round and round, at the same time 
pulling the sail up and down a few feet; the turns will thus 
work through the masthead sheave, and after a time the sail 
will hoist without the block twisting. If, when looking up 
at the mast, the block is twisted clockwise, twist the hauling 
part to the right and vice versa. 

This gear is for furling only and not for reefing.* For 
the latter purpose another roller can be fitted to the head of 
the jib and a line led down to a weight in the rigging. 

We do not recommend this owing to the danger of the 
line getting foul aloft. 

For Wykeham Martin gear you must have a wire luff 
rope. 

Sloop rigged craft (one headsail only) can have their 
foresail secured to a wood or bamboo roller which works 
on the forestay; by means of a line round the bottom of 
the roller the sail can be reefed or furled. If the line carries 
away you are done, and it is only suitable for restricted 
cruising in small craft. 

Always keep a slight strain on the furling line when 
setting the sail, and have a small cleat for making the end 
fast. If it is allowed to become slack the line may work off 
the roller. When furling, keep a slight strain on the sheet. 


*In an emergency if you had not a smaller jib, you could Jower the sail, 
twist several turns in the head, and put a lashing round; then reset the sail 
and put the same number of turns in the lower part of the sail by hauling on 
the furling line, 


xX 
ANCHORS AND CABLES 


The following table gives specifications for anchors and 
cables. It is in agreement with Worth and most modern 
writers, but Dixon Kemp advises quite unnecessarily heavy 


The kedge should be ? the weight of the bower; yachts 
over 10 tons should carry three anchors. 

The length of the shank should be not less than 14 times 
the width between the tips of the- flukes; the stock should 
be the same length as the shank, and the shank and crown 
should be oval in section. Provided these conditions are 
fulfilled we recommend a reasonably cheap type of fisher- 
man’s anchor. 
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Chain is measured by the diameter of metal of the link. 
The following table gives specifications.- 


Breaking Weight 
Size Strain per Fathom 
9s in. 2°6 tons 6 Ib. 
38 8 
ts 44 oll 
+ 6-75 14 


If you want heavier gear than shown above use a cable 


vo bigger, but a heavier anchor would be unnecessary. We 
do not advise ever carrying a chain less than ~; use hemp 
instead, 

The new C.Q.R. anchor is well spoken of, and it 1s 
claimed to have twice the holding power of the ordinary 
type. In default of special information on the subject we 
suggest that a C.Q.R, anchor should be § the above weights. 
The outstanding advantage of it is ut it cannot get fouled 
by its chain. 

‘The Duerr patent anchor has soiallcee holding power 
and should be the same corresponding weight as the C.Q.R. 
It stows easily. 

Stockless anchors are not reliable in the sizes used by 
small yachts. 

Paint a white mark at least a foot long on the cable at 
every 5 fathoms. 

Permanent Moorings —Each anchor of a permanent moor- 
ing should be double the weight given for an ordinary 
anchor, and the chain #; greater. The ground chain should 
be at least six times, and the riding scope 14 times the depth 
at H.W, 

Have the tonnage, under estimated, of your yacht painted 
on the buoy so that larger yachts making fast to it shall 
know that it is unsafe for them, 

Concrete blocks are sometimes used; a usual weight 
would be 45 lb. per ton for a single block, or 15 lb. per ton 
for each of two blocks. A mushroom or an old steam wagon 
wheel will make a good mooring on a muddy bottom, 
Chajn need not be galvanized except for the few fathoms 
that come above water. 

Winches.—For yachts up to 4 tons we recommend Worth’s 
chain pawl; this can be fitted on deck if the fairlead on the 
bows is an inconvenient shape. For yachts up to 6 tons 
a mast winch is best; beyond that tonnage a geared winch 
should be fitted; but it will depend to some extent on the 
“ beef” of your crew, 

It is a common fault with yacht winches for the chain 
not to drop off the gypsy (chain wheel), and to jamb under- 
neath it. This is easily cured by fitting a chock of wood 
under the gypsy so as just not to touch it; no accurate 
fitting is needed, and a little experimenting will settle the 
exact position for the chock. Keep your winch well oiled. 
See p. 126 for some remarks on anchoring, and clearing a 
foul anchor. 


XI 
ROPE 


Rope is measured by its circumference and sold by 
weight. Manila is made from the fibres of Musa Textilis, 


a tropical plant allied to the banana and which grows in 
the Philippines. It is the rope most used on board yachts 
for running rigging. Yacht quality is much morc expensive 
than merchant quality; the latter is serviceable rope and we 
generally use it, Manila swells when wet and will stretch 
down to nearly half its diameter after prolonged use. 

Ordinary or Russian hemp is of about the same strength 
as manila, but more lasting; it is rather more expensive 
and much harsher in handling, 

Italian hemp is a special variety of hemp and is much 
stronger than the above; it is extremely supple, stretches 
down considerably, but is not really worth its very high 
price. A main sheet of Italian hemp is -a delightful 
luxury. 

Combination rope consists of six strands, each of which 
has a wire core with a manila covering. We have not found 
it very satisfactory but some people like it. 

Cotton rope is used in the U.S.A., but not in this eoubtiy 
except for ornamental work. It is very harsh when wet, 
liable to mildew and not so strong as manila. 

Rope is also made from sisal (a species of agave). It 
would probably be called sisal hemp. It is in general use 
at the present time. . 

Flax (linen) is used for plaited log lines and sail twines. 

Jute is only used for cheap string on shore. 

Rope is generally made up into coils of 113 fathoms. 
Rope is supplied white, lightly or heavily tarred, Tarring 
decreases the strength of 4 rope by about 25 per cent but 
preserves the fibres; it makes it much stiffer and more 
difficult to handle. Buoy ropes and rigging lanyards should 
be heavily tarred. Hawsers are best of lightly tarred hemp. 
Bolt rope should be lightly tarred Italian hemp. Any rope 
constantly wet should be tarred. 

It is convenient to call anything below ? in. a line. Hambro 
line, cod line, &c., are conventional names for different 
sized small lines made of three stranded hemp, They are 
useful for lacings, flag halyard, &c., and are sold in hanks. 
Hambro lines are distinguished by the number of threads 
they contain in a strand and generally run 15 fathoms per 
hank. 

Boltrope is Italian hemp made rather long in the lay; 
but a mainsail leech rope should be manila, 

Spun yarn is loosely woven tarred hemp of two or three 
strands. 

Marline is a two-stranded, heavily tarred and tightly 
twisted line, Marline and spun yarn are generally sold in 
balls by weight. 

Roping and seaming twine are used for sailmaking, 
Tarred roping twine is the best for whipping. 

Sennit is the name for plaited lines such as a log line. 
As it has no tendency to twist when wet it makes the best 
lead line. Sash cord is a cheap variety good enough for a 
lead line. 

The above names are often used very loosely. 

Coir or grass rope is made from coconut fibres; it is very 
light, floating in water, soft and elastic and about } the 
strength of hemp: Being resistant to sea water it makes a 
good kedge hawser for small craft. 


Four-stranded rope is not quite so strong as three- 
stranded, but does not get so hard when wet. The following 
table gives strengths and weights of new manilla rope. 


Breaking Strain Weight per roo fm, 
hin in. 6 ewt. 18 Ib. 
I 9 22 
1} 11 28 
13 16 45 
13 22 60 
2 28 80 
2} 40 125 
3 60 170 
A rough rule for strength of rope is: 
Breaking strain in tons = (Cicumerence)’ 


Working strain should be 4 the breaking strain. 

Rope should ordinarily last about three seasons if changed 
end for end periodically. Twist the strands apart; if the 
heart looks ragged or discoloured condemn it; but if the 
heart is smooth and white it should serve another season. 


XiL 
WIRE ROPE 


Wire rope is made from iron, steel, stainless steel, tungum 
and other metals. Rigging wire (non flexible) has a central 
hemp heart; flexible wire has a hemp heart in each strand 
as well, Iron wire is the cheapest and most resistant to rust 
but not so strong as steel. Steel wire may be of mild steel 
or plough steel, the latter being the stronger. 


Flexible Mild Steel Galvanized Plough Steel 
Size Breaking Strain Breaking Strain 
Pin. *35 fons +56 tons 
+ *49 9 
4 77 15 
2 I'l 20 
t rg 30 
1 20 40 
1} 31 60 
1t 48 8-7 
12 63 
2 8 


The navy rule for strength of wire (C* x 2}) is handed 
down from generation to generation and from book to book, 
but has been made entirely inapplicable by the improvement 
of materials. 

Tungum is approximately the same strength as mild 
steel. Racing craft may use specially manufactured wire 
which is stronger than that given in the table, but it is not 
recommended for cruising; the excessive thinness of the 
individual wires renders them more susceptible to cor- 
rosion or wear. Standing rigging should be dressed with 
linseed oil to which } of its bulk of petrol has been added, 
or with hot boiled oil 

The construction of wire rope is given by two nuivers: 
thus, for standing rigging it is usually 6-7. This means 
that there are 6 strands and 7 wires in each strand; flexible 
wire rope may be 6-19 to 6-37. The greater the number 
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of wires to each strand the more flexible the rope, but the 
less resistant to rust and wear. 

Seizing wire is useful for stropping blocks and for tem- 
porary repairs and lashings; a supply should always Be 
carried. 

Standing rigging may last eight years. Wire rope is 
usually sold by length. 


XIII 
KNOTS, SPLICES, SEIZINGS AND GROMMETS 


The following are the only knots that are essential: over- 
hand knot, reef knot, figure of eight knot, clove hitch, 
rolling hitch, round turn and two half hitches, fisherman’s 
bend, sheet (or common) bend, bowline and wall and 
“crown. The pictures on p. 60 will remind you, but if you do 
not know them get a friend to show you. 

It is worth while learning to loop a clove hitch over a 
post. Hold the rope, end to the right, knuckles up, with the 
hands about one foot apart; twist the rope with the fingers 
to the right (against the lay), and place the resulting loop 
over the post; shift the left hand to the rope between the 
post and the other hand and make another loop, still twisting 
to the right, put this loop over the post and you have a 
clove hitch. We think this is the best way to secure a main- 
sheet, but the quarter bollards must be of sufficient size 
or the rope may jamb. 

Here are a few more useful knots that are not so widely 
known: 

Catspaw.—For securing a hook block to a rope (fig. 18, 
1 and 2). Hook block through the two eyes, 

Blackwall Hitch —Single or double for the same ‘purpose. 
The single blackwall is very quick but is not secure if the 
rope is greasy or the hook the wrong size, Take the bight 
of the rope across the back of the hook, lay the end part in 
the hook and then the standing part in the hook on top of 
it (fig. 18, 3 and 4). 

Timber Hitch—This is use- 
ful for making any running 
loop as such for securing a rope 
to aspar; it cannot jamb what- 
ever the strain (fig. 18, 5). 

Marline-spike Hitch, — For 
heaving taut the parts of a 
seizing (fig. 18, 6). 

Matthew Walker.—Used to 
prevent a rope from unreeving 
through an eye. It is quite 
simple but you cannot learn it from a book (fig. 18, 7). 

Stopper Knot—Used for the same purpose as a Matthew 
Walker in the U.S.A. Make a wall knot and hold the rope 
with the knot facing you; tuck each strand from left to 
right up through the loop next to it and under the end 
which already comes through’ that loop; then lay the 
strands together for a couple of inches and whip them 
(fig. 18, 8). Also called a single Matthew Walker. 


Fishermans Bend 
Fig. 17 
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Figure of Eight Knot 


A Round Turn 
ond Two Holf Hitches 


Clove Hitch Rolling Hitch 


Well ond Crown 


Sheet Bend 


Bowline 


Monrope Knot 
Double Wall ond Double Crown 
Fig, 16.—Useful knots 


‘To pass a stopper see fig. 18, 9, 

The best way of joining two hawsers is to make a bowline 
in one and attach the other. to the loop by a sheet bend. 
Two ropes can be attached by a sheet bend without the 
bowline, but this knot cannot be regarded ‘as secure under 


all circumstances. When they are of different sizes make 
the knot as shown. An alternative way to join two hawsers 
is with two bowlines. 

Fisherman's Knot.—For joining two fishing lines or gut; 
made with two overhand knots (fig. 19, 1). 

Gut on Fish-hook—A ring knot is the landsman's loop; 
lay the end of the line back along its own part and tie an 
overhand knot with the double parts, To attach the gut 
make a ring knot at the end of the gut and pass the end of 
the hook as shown (fig. 19, 2). 

Snood (small fishing line) to fish hook—Clove hitch to 
the shank and then another half hitch below (fig. 19, 3). 


To belay a rope take one complete turn round the cleat 
first. To pass a stopper take a half hitch against the lay 
and dog the end with the lay; seize if necessary. 

Serzings.—Three sorts, flat seizings, round seizings and 
racking seizing. It is always best to begin by securing one 


end of the seizing line to the rope by a timber hitch or 
other knot. A flat seizing has one layer of turns; a round 
seizing has two layers, the outer one being called riding 
turns. A racking seizing is 
when the ropes must not slide 
past one.another; the line is 
dipped between the two parts 
of the rope at each turn (about 
a dozen) and a layer of riding 
turns put on over them. A 
seizing can be finished off by 
a clove hitch between the two 
parts of the rope, and an over- 
hand knot in the end of the 
line (fig. 20). 

Two whippings are required, 
the sewn one and the plain 
one. If the latter is made in the American fashion it will 
last longer; proceed as usual, but bring the ends out to- 
gether and reef-knot them. To make a sewn whipping, thread 
a piece of twine through a sail needle and middle it. Stick 
the needle under a strand, pull through nearly to the ends 
and pass a sufficient number of turns round the rope with 
the doubled twine; ‘then stick the needle under one strand 
and haul taut. Take the twine back over the turns you 
have put on so that it lies along the lay of the rope, and 
pass the needle under the next strand. Continue until each 
groove of the rope has twine along it and finish off by taking 
a round turn round the last strand. With a four-stranded 
rope work from the end inwards. If, when finishing off, 
you find it difficult to get the needle through the rope, insert 
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Morline Spike Hitsh Matthew Welker Stopper Knot 


the point under the strand at a little distance from the 
whipping and push the needle in line with the rope instead 

Fig, 18—More useful knots of directly across it. If your twine is not tarred, draw it 
across a lump of beeswax. 


1 Splicing —An eye splice should be tucked twice whole 
: then § and finally 4. With a four-stranded rope put one 


strand through the centre of the rope. For a long splice 
unlay the rope one foot for each inch of its circumference 
for a three-stranded rope 
and 18 in. for a four oy F 
stranded. To finish off 
halve the strands, make ° ~~ 
an overhand knot and : bac " 
tuck the ends over one 
b 
and under one. a 
A chain splice is useful 
for fastening a rope to Fig. 21.—Chain Splice 
an eye that is too small 
to take the whole rope. Call the strands a, 6, c; unlay a 
; for 12 to 18in.; pass b and c through the eye and then 
2 


unlay them; unlay @ for another 12 in., lay up } in the 
groove which it has left and finish off as for a long splice. 
This leaves strand c loose; tuck it between the three strands 
which now lead up to the eye and continue over one and 

Fig. 19 under one three times. It makes a rather neater job if 
strand c is divided into three and each part tucked separ- 
ately as in a short splice (fig. 21). 
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Fisherman's Knot 
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‘Lhe back splice 4s a slovenly way of finishing off a rope. 

Grommets are useful for stropping blocks, Unlay one 
strand of a rope about four times as long as size of the 
grommet required; make a ring and follow the parts round 
and round, finishing as for a long splice; keep the lay in 
the strand. To find the length of the strand for stropping 
a block take the distance round the score, the distance 
round the thimble, add the circumference of the rope and 
multiply by three (fig. 22). You can make a block strop by 
using a short splice but it is not so neat as a grommet. 

Wire splicing is quite easy but you must be shown how. 
For iron wire a rigger may tuck twice whole and once halved, 
but for steel wire there should be three tucks whole and 
two more reduced. Wire is spliced either with, or against 
the lay, 


Fig. 22.—Grommet 


Splicing rope to wire. Now that wire is used so much 
in Bermudian craft, this is important. There are various 
ways and we advise getting a rigger to show you. In an 
emergency, try what you can make of the following direc- 
tions, Put a seizing on the wire 2 ft. from the end; whip 
each strand and unlay them into three groups of two strands 
each, Marry to the rope as in an ordinary short splice. 
Then lay the strands of the rope together again, so that the 
wire forms a heart for some 18 in.; put ona seizing and tuck 
the hemp strands into the wire over one strand and under 


UNIQUE ARAN, CELTIC, AND GUERNSEY 
SWEATERS HAND KNIT FROM NATURAL, 
UNDYED WOOD SPUN IN MAINE. 


THE YARN IN THESE SWEATERS IS SPUN AT 
BARTLETT YARDS ON A SPINNING MULE 
SYSTEM CREATED NEARLY 200 YEARS AGO. 
SINCE IT RETAINS ITS NATURAL LANOLIN, 
IT IS WATER RESISTANT. 


BEAUTIFUL, RUGGED, AND STRIKING, THESE 


SWEATERS WILL KEEP YOU WARM AT WORK 
OR PLAY. 

FOR SAMPLE PHOTOS VISIT US AT OUR WEB 
SITE OR E-MAIL FOR INFORMATION. 


www.sv-moonshadow.com 
sweaters@sv-moonshadow.com 


Local events throughout Canada and the United States 
On-line research and repair help ac www. WCHA.org 
Annual Assembly 
Join ws at Paul Sonith’s College ix the Adirondacks for our 


201 Assembly, July 13-17, featuring Rusbton canoes 
Become a member today, 
Information at www. WCHA.org or call 603-323-8592, 
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two. Next take the three groups of wire strands and tuck 
into the hemp rope as for an ordinary short splice. Finally, 
serve the whole splice with marline. 

A wire grommet is very useful for stropping a block and 
is made similarly to a rope grommet. It should have 3 to 
6 strands when finished according to the thickness required. 
It is quite easy to get four strands into their places, and this 
will make a serviceable strop; to make 5 or 6 strands lie 
up together properly, special tricks are required. There are 
various ways of finishing off the end; one is to halve the 
strands, cross them and tuck over and under. 

Before doing anything with wire the ends of each strand 


must be whipped. 


Serving | Mallet 
Ct tenn) > ~ /f xy & 
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Worming Porcelling Serving 
Fig. 23 


An efficient strop for a block can be made from seizing 
wire in the same way as a grommet. It will not be quite 
so neat, as the wire has no lay in it. If four or five turns 
are taken it does not matter how the ends are finished off. 
It should be parcelled and served with marline, 

Worming, parcelling and serving are to protect a rope 
(fig. 23). 

“* Worm and parcel with the lay 
Serve the rope the other way.” 


Come aboard! 


The Traditional Small Craft Association, 

Inc. (TSCA) works to preserve traditions, 

skills and lore of small work or pleasure 

boats developed in the days before internal 
The combustion engines. 
Traditional 
Small Craft 
Association, 
Inc. 


PO Box 350, 
Mystic, CT 
06355 


www.tsca.net 


Join a growing crew of small boat enthusi- 
asts who paddle, row, pole, or sail some of 
the finest watercraft ever created. 


Contact your nearest TSCA chapter (nearly 
30 are listed on our website). Find out how 
to connect with like-minded souls, 
or form your own group, and en- 
joy the thrill of “simply mess- 
ing about” in boats. 


Enjoy our quarterly, The Ash 
, Breeze, and stay abreast of 
_ boatyard, backyard,and 
meet | on-the-water 
wy activities. 
Membership starts at $20. 
Sign on, today. 


I have been untangling the “rat’s nest” 
of wiring on our Sisu 26. One of the opera- 
tions in the project was to remove two wire 
sets installed when the boat was built in 1985. 
The problem was to get to the wiring bundle. 
There is an inside partition between the head 
and the interior of the cockpit bulkhead to 
hide the wiring and provide a more finished 
look to the head. I thought about cutting an 
access hole but decided to remove the parti- 
tion instead. It was a good decision as some 
of the screws holding the wire ties would not 
have been reachable from any access hole cut 
into the partition. Also, while the wire ties 
were old and cut easily, the black electrical 
tape was still sticking together (quite nicely 
thank you) and took some effort to unwrap. 

One of the reasons for removing the par- 
tition was that none of my hole cutters were 
designed for a hole a little over 4” in diam- 
eter (the size necessary for the inspection 
port) and cutting through */s” plywood with 
an adjustable cutter is not all that easy. With 
one size of inspection ports for boats at 4.25” 
in diameter, one would think that one of the 
marine supply firms would have come out 
with a hole cutter for that size. If they have, 
the product is well hidden in the catalogs 
(both on-line and hard copy). 

The person doing the wiring wrapped 
four wire sets (engine hot buzzer, port run- 
ning light, and both fuel tank sensor wires) 
together every 6” with black electrical tape. 
The person then wrapped the entire bundle 
and fastened the bundle with plastic/nylon 
wire ties to the inside of the cockpit bulk- 
head every foot. It was a nice, clean installa- 
tion except for getting to it to remove the two 
unused fuel sensor wire sets. 

The two fuel sensor wire sets have been 
removed and now I am working on the wires 
installed since the boat was built. I found one 
set of wires that I have no idea as to where it 
went or what it did. The solution was to con- 
nect the hot wire to a positive terminal and 
then use a circuit tester to see if there was 
a complete connection. Once that was deter- 
mined, the negative wire was “grounded” 
with a clamp, the device on the other end was 
located. Progress! (I think) 

One of the projects with the current wir- 
ing situation is to install a second fuse panel 
for some of the items now protected with in- 
line fuses. Finding the right fuse (even with a 
list) at night out on the water and then trying 
to get it into an in-line fuse holder is not fun. 


Southport Island Marine 
207-633-6009 www.southportislandmarine.com 


From the Lee Rail 


By C. Henry Depew 
(Tallahassee, Florida) 


It is a lot less work to replace the fuse on a 
fuse panel. The second fuse panel would also 
shorten the run of the wiring to each device. 
All the manuals say the longer the run, the 
larger the wire size. If I run heavier wire to 
the second panel from the main panel con- 
nection, I can then run smaller wires to the 
devices. More work up front, but less work in 
the future. 

One of the aspects of growing older 
is the decrease in bodily flexibility. At the 
moment, I am dealing with a “potential” 
frozen shoulder. I have a set of exercises 
and get treatment every two weeks. As with 
most joint problems, the medical people 
push gentle exercise and movement to keep 
things from “locking up”. Although one rows 
with the back and not the arms, rowing still 
requires shoulder movement. Since my skiff 
will not have a motor or sails, propulsion is 
a matter of concern. At present, the choice is 
poling the boat in the shallows (a lot of shal- 
low water in my area) using what is called a 
‘mud pole” since a lot of the bottom area is 
mud or silt. 

A mud pole is a regular pole with a 
“flapper” on the end that pushes on the bot- 
tom. When I push the pole towards the bot- 
tom, the flapper opens out to increase the 
area of effort. When I pull the pole forward, 
the flapper collapses to decrease the drag 
through the water and to also decrease the 
chance of the pole “hanging” in the mud and 
pulling me into the water as the boat moves 
forward and I (with pole in hand) do not. 
I can either purchase the flapper arrange- 
ment or make my own. I figure to make my 
own using a spare door hinge, a right-angle 
brace, and a piece of plywood. 

The plan for the push pole is based on 
what I remember seeing as a youngster. The 
“old timers” of that period talked about tak- 
ing their boats to Tampa from the Bradenton 
River area along the shores of Tampa Bay 
(water is quite shallow) and using the poles 
in the soft sand, when the wind was wrong to 
use the sail. Since I walked in towing the boat 


Southp 


behind me one time (the motor failed), I can 
attest to the shallow water outside the chan- 
nels in Tampa Bay. 

Many years ago, a friend’s center-con- 
sole’s fuel tank developed a leak. Getting to 
the tank was quite a bit of work, even though 
it was behind the console. Recently, a rela- 
tive sent the following concerning a leak in 
his center-console: “I just got a video probe 
(mini TV camera on a flex lead) to take a 
look inside the leaking gas tank on my boat. I 
was hoping that maybe there was a bad end 
or something that could be repaired. No such 
luck!! The bottom of the tank looks like it has 
cancer. There are many spots that look ready 
to go through and at least one that is all the 
way through about the size of my index fin- 
ger. There are a couple of baffles in the tank 
that restrict complete view but it is definitely 
not a “repair job”.” 

As with most center-console boats, one 
would probably need to remove the console 
(and attached electronics), then see if the 
cover under the console gives access to the 
tank. This type of repair is not an inexpen- 
sive operation. My relative gave up the proj- 
ect, sold the boat (motor & trailer) to some- 
one who knew a person who does major fuel 
tank replacements. With luck (and some 
money) the new owner will have a usable 
boat. The question at this point is “do you 
know the location of your boat’s fuel tank(s) 
and can you get to the tank(s) for replace- 
ment/repair?”. 

My neighbors at Shell Point acquired 
a “new” sailboat. While bringing it back to 
Shell Point they found water entering the 
bilge. They found the leak (potable water tank 
fitting) and also found out that the bilge pump 
would not pump the water out of the bilge. 
The bilge pump did not fail, it was designed 
not to pump water if oil was detected. As per 
the manufacturer’s information: “The new 
eco-friendly bilge pumps feature a solid state 
water sensing technology that eliminates the 
need for a separate float switch. The sensor’s 
unique “field effect” technology will only 
recognize water. If motor oil is present in the 
bilge, the sensor will not turn the pump on. “ 

In other words, your boat may sink but 
you will not be polluting the environment 
with “dirty” bilge water until the boat is well 
under water and the fuel and oil onboard 
starts flowing out of the fuel tank vent and 
engine breather openings. I guess it depends 
on your priorities. 


rt Island Marine 
207-633-6009 www.southportislandmarine.com 
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Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 
1934. 


Builders & Restorers 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 
15 Wiley’s Corner Rd. St. George, ME 04860 
207-372-8543 


Custom Wooden Boat 
Building & Restoration 


10/6” Yacht Tender Elegant 
E-mail woodboats@msn.com 
Blog 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 


Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


14’ Cat — 16‘ Lynx Cabin 
16’ Lynx Open — 16‘ Launch 
18’ Daysailer 
20° Cruising Cat 
21’ Launch 
Traditional Elegance 
All boats built to the highest standards. 
Hulls are wood or fiberglass with 


Mast Hoops ; 
. ' http:://blackguillemot.wordpress.com/ 
Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 


Hansen & Company 
Hardware 


Boats 
Gloucester Gull Dories & Other Small Boats 
www.hansenandcompany.blogspot.com 
Dennis Hansen 
P.O. Box 122 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


Anest Yachts Inc 


Huntington, Long Island, NY 
(516) 457-5083 
www.AnestYachts.com 


WELLFLEET 
Wooden Boats Built to Order 


Row, Power, or Sail — Phil Bolger Designs 
Bare Hulls, Complete Boats 
Lumber Yard Skiff Plans, 

Shoal Draft Our Specialty 
Check Out My Website 


www.oldwharf.com 
Or Give Me a Call at (508) 349 2383 
Walter Baron, Boatbuilder 
170 Old Chequessett Neck Rd, Wellfleet, MA 02667 


Available 


Hadden Boat Company 


Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


Our Current Project 
36’ Vinnie Cavanaugh Replica 


11Tibbets Ln., Georgetown, ME 04548 
(207) 371-2662 
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Builders of Practical & Impractical 


207-594-8073 
dgehansen@myfairpoint.net 


Custom Classic & Traditional Boats 


Spring 2012 


teak or mahogany trim. 
Solid bronze hardware, 
Sitka spruce spars. 


Brokerage Boat Sales 
APBY Sailing School 
Mooring Rentals and Storage 
Box 222, S. Orleans, MA 02662 


(508) 255-0994 
www.areyspondboatyard 


(607) 547-2658 
Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 
(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


| ABKIT 
SMALL 


(6! craising kayak © TickNewick, design # 153 


www.labriesmallcraft.com (207) 570-2300 


BURNHAM 


Boat Buitpinc & DESIGN 


11 BurNHAM Cr. 
P.O. Box 541 
Essex, MA 01929 
978-768-2569 
BURNHAMBOATBUILDING.COM 


Capt. Haro_p A. BurRNHAM 
DESIGNER, SAWYER, SHIPWRIGHT, 
AND SAILMAKER 


Unique Wood-Strip 


S Performance, Sea Kayaks 
| | Kits, Plans & : 
(Geter Cinished Boats Plans & Kits 
i talog to: 
Ve 0" Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 
54 South Rd. 


Groton, CT 06340-4624 
ph: 860-659-8847 


...the day he launches a new boat. 


Award Winning Boat Kits 
<< pycmy 


BOATS INC 


www. pygmyboats.com 


Free “Consumer Guide To Building Your Dream Boat” 


Imagine the pride of riding on the water in a boat 
like those pictured in Messing About In Boats. 
As you tow her to the lake, envious onlookers 
give you “thumbs up” on the highway. You load 
her on the water and your heart swells with pride 
as she floats like a dream. Gliding along the 
water, other boaters stop and ask “what year ts 
it?” Or, “where did you get that beautiful boat?” 
Your smile is so big your cheeks hurt and you 
teply, “she’s brand new, I built her myself.” 


This is the feeling expressed by thousands of 
Glen-L builders and we'd like you to experience 
it loo. Leave a voicemail at 877-913-2108 for 
your FREE copy of our “Consumer’s Guide To 
Building Your Dream Boat” - www.Glen-L.com 


“The finished boat and response I get when 
showing her, are more rewarding than I could 
have ever imagined. ” 


Rick Dufresne - Portland, OR 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 
defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 


THE SIMMONS 
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Classics of the North Carolina coast 
18-, 20- & 22-foot plans available 


~ Outstandingly seaworthy vessels 
~ 30 mps with low power 
~ Light & simple; plywood lapstrake construction 


~ Detailed plans & directions; no lofting 


Cape Fear Museum 
Wilmington, NC 
910.798.4371 
capefearmuseum.com 


CATALINA AHOY! 
MALIBU OUTRIGGER 


10°OA x 7’”B 
Pool or Open Water 
Fast Unsinkable Fun! 
Free Sail or Add RC 
$25 Money Order to: 
Steve Tiebout 
6 Hall St, Dover, NH 03820 
Hand Made in USA 


Jordan Wood Boats | 
P.O. Box 194, South Beach, OR 97366 
541-867-3141 
www.jordanwoodboats.com 
Distinctive Boat Designs 


Meticulously Developed and Drawn 
For the Amateur Builder 


li CRADLE BOAT 
|, BABY TENDER 
a 


BEACH CRUISER | 
FOOTLOOSE + 


DRAKETAIL 


MODELS THAT REALLY SAIL 
Rubber Band & Sail Powered Kits 


Pre-Shaped & Drilled Parts 
Brass, Copper & Stainless Hardware 


Great Fun in Pool, Pond, or Sea: Order Yours Today 


Order #800-533-9030 (U.S.) VISA/MC accepted 
Other Kits & Plans Available, catalog $1.0 


SEAWORTHY SMALL SHIPS 
Dept. M, PO Box 2863 
Prince Frederick, MD 20678, USA 


Visit our Home Page at 
http://www.seaworthysmallships.com 
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DUCKWORK 
BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY 


e plans 
e hardware 


- custom sails CHESAPEAKE LIGHT CRAFT 


e epoxy/supplies 
e sailmaking supplies THE BEST BOATS YOU CAN BUILD.™ 
e tools and MORE 
low prices, fast service 
www.duckworksbbs.com 


SWIFTY 12 
Mea! 


A light- 
weight, 
sturdy 
wooden 
beauty 
anyone can 
build from 
our pre- 
assembled | 
kit. Price, 
including sail, $1500. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. 
Demonstration video, $20, DVD. 


SHELL BOATS 
561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www.shellboats 


H.H. PAYSON AND COMPANY 


Eastport Pram 


Plans ¢ Patterns ¢ Articles * Books 
Instant Boat Series * Downeast Dories * Model Building 


Visit our website @ www.instantboats.com 


Call, write or email for information or help with your project. Northeaster D ory 


HLH. Payson & Company and more than 80 other boat kits! 
PO Box 122 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
Going forward in the spirit and tradition of Dynamite Payson. boatbuildin g materials, visit clcboats.com 


Just Do It! 
or call 410.267.0137 
Dennis Hansen Boatbuilder 207-594-7587 
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CONRAD NATZIO 
BOATBUILDER 


15.5'x33” plans 
for experienced builders 
HUGH HORTON 
SMALL BOATS 
SOLID COMFORT BOATS 
8471 SW CR 347 
Cedar Key, FL 32625 
huhorton@gmail.com 


A range of small 
craft plans for 
very easy home 

building in 
plywood 


For details, visit the website: 
www.broadlyboats.com/sections 


or contact: 
CONRAD NATZIO BOATBUILDER 


15 Lanyard Pl 
wi 
Woodbridge, Suffolk 


IP12 1FE = 
United Kingdom Sa 
Tel +44 1394 383491 


BUFFLEHEAD 


& 


Built by the designer's 10 yr old daughter, 
Grace's Tender is a great introduction to 
boatbuilding, sailing and generally 
messing about in boats. 8 ft long, weighs 
55 lb. Plans, a 2 hour DVD, kits available. 
ARCH DAVIS DESIGN 
37 Doak Rd, Belfast, ME 04915. 
207-930-9873. 
www.archdavisdesigns.com 


13’ x 30” DOUBLE PADDLE CANOE 


William Clements 


Atkin illustrated catalog. Containing more than 
300 Atkin designs and new text. Famed Atkin 
double-enders, traditional offshore and coastal 
cruising yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, 
utilities and houseboats. $15.00 U.S. and 
Canada (post paid) and $22.00 U.S. overseas 
airmail. Payment: U.S. dollars payable through 
a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN BOAT PLANS 
P.O. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 
apatkin @ aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


Robb White & Sons 
Sport Boat 


Handy, pretty, proven 16’x43” strip 
planked skiff will plane two adults with 
Ahp. Full size mold patterns, complete 
instructions. $75 Photos & specs at 
www.robbwhite.com. 


Robb White & Sons 
P.O. Box 561, Thomasville, GA 31799 


TAPED SEAM PLYWOOD 
NO JIGS - NO LOFTING 
$15 PLANS 
$1 INFO ON 18 BOATS 


JIM MICHALAK 
118 E. Randall, Lebanon, IL 62254 


Supplies 


P.O. Box 87 
No. Billerica, MA 01862 
<bill@boatbldr.com> 
<www.boatbldr.com> 


Boat Builder 
Since 1980 17 White Birch Lane 
York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 
Fax (207) 363-8650 
M-F 7am-5pm 


WOOD/CANVAS CANOE RESTORATIONS 


Pee aieey Designs by Platt Monfort 
Wabadadarard 4307, 


STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 


INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO $19.95 
NOW ON DVD ALSO 


Monford Associates 
50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 


(207) 882-5504 


<gaboats.com> 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


4 Warren Ave. 
Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 856-6015 
(877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


RESTORATION SUPPLIES and TOOLS 


SILICON BRONZE AND BRASS WOOD SCREWS 
CANOE CANVAS * TRADITIONAL CANVAS FILLER 
BRASS CANOE TACKS & STEMBANDS 
AND MORE!! 


For free catalog call (978) 663-3103 


HARDWOOD LUMBER * SOFTWOOD LUMBER * 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS * MELAMINE ¢ MDF « 
MARINE PLYWOODS « MDO « PARTICLE BOARD « 
SLATWALL « LAMINATE ¢ EDGE BANDING * VENEER * 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS * CUSTOM MILLING 


We ship UPS 


We Deliver 
ME, NH, VT, MA, RI 


www.mainecoastlumber.com 
email: info@mainecoastlumber.com 
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Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 
B dan, gaff, ter, lug, sprit, etc. 
Peete ER 


Aerodynamic designs in Pg 


white, cream, tanbark and 


i ve re = Be 
Ss 3 Oceanus << 


Aiiy Sail , Traditional to High Tech , Photos, quotes at a 
to 100 sq. ft. www.dabblersails.com 
Re-cuts , Repairs & Custom Canvas Work 


22 years in business e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 
sewtec@hughes.net - 850-773-7929 ph/fax 804-580-8723 
or write us at PO Box 235 
Wicomico Church, VA 22579 


SPACE AVAILABLE Stuart K. Hopkins, sole prop 


If you offer a product that might be of 

interest to small boat folks you can let mr m,. 

them know about it right here for only _ PO HANDMADE 
$18 a month. Interested? REY gEAMANS ENI Veg 


Contact Us pre SN “Y ae) ze 


MAIB, 29 Burley St. Wenham, MA 01984 
maib.office@ gmail.com ir ee 
(978) 774-0906 co DESIGNS 


SHARRIY_4 
Be SCassey me. 048 


"With my wooden canoes starting at 
$55,000.00, my clients expect me to 
build boats using only the finest 
materials available. 


For me that meant switching to 
MAS epoxies over 10 years ago. 


When I watch the wonder and excitement on peoples faces as they touch 
and admire one of my newly finished canoes, I know that I have 
MAS Epoxies to thank. 


MAS is not just another epoxy, it is my epoxy." 
-Philip Greene, owner, Woodsong Canoes RAKA EPOXY & FIBERGLASS 


3 We have several types of epoxy resins with different mix ratios 

It’s NO Blush, not Low Blush! for coating, Slain, and oti posits construction. Our large 
fiberglass inventory includes many weights of standard woven 
materials as well as a good selection of biaxials and triaxials. 
Carbon and kevlar fabrics are also available. We offer the 
lowest prices and same day UPS shipping. Our normal store 
hours are fom 9am to 5pm Monday to Friday. Write or call us 
or see our internet site for complete info and prices. 


RAKA Marine 
3490 Oleander Ave., Ft. Pierce, FL 34982-6571 
Ph. (772) 489-4070 — Fax (772) 461-2070 


www.masepoxtes.com 1-888-627-3769 www.raka.com 
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WHITE POLYTARP SAILS 
& SAIL KITS 


2291 GASLIGHT ST. 
PORT ST. LUCIE, FL 34952 
PHONE: 317-385-3444 
EMAIL: POLYSAIL@AOL.COM 
WEBSITE: WWW.POLYSAIL.COM 


Atlantic White Cedar 


UNSCREW-UMS™ 
broken-screw 
extractors 


Remove damaged 

fastenings. Minimal 

damage to wood. 

Hollow tool uses 

stub as guide. Sizes % 

to remove screws from No. 2 
to No. 24, lags, nails, and drifts. 


GAMBELL & HUNTER 


SAILMAKERS 


16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 
(207) 236-3561 


T&L TOOLS 

24 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 06335 

Phone: 860-464-9485 « Fax: 860-464-9709 
unscrew-ums@tltools.com 


www.titools.com 


OARSMAN MARINE TALLOW 
Traditional Oar Leather 
& Oarlock Lubricant 
1/4 pint & 1/2 pint sizes 
“Why settle for second best?” 


Swanson Boat Company 
420 Broad St., Windsor, CT 06095 
Phone: 860-299-6502 


E-Mail: Rodger Swanson412@comcast.net 
R.C. Swanson, Proprietor 


Wood Canoe 
Hardware 


~ 


Fe eveeccen by piseeeaeh inner nee { 


CANOE HARDWARE 


1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 

Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 

Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 


NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 


A (GIDE 


www.gambellandhunter.net 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 


603-744-6872 MAS 
www.newfound.com <==: 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 


Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. 
New supply ready to ship. 

Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


WHITE OAK 


Quarter sawn, green & air dried 
L 20’, 4/4 — 8/4 
Also tulip, cherry, B, locust, ash, 
walnut, spruce, hemlock & others 


SPECIALTY WOODS 


Westbrook, CT 
(860) 399-5224 (860) 304-2547 


456 Fuller St. 
Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 


P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 * Fax (401) 232-1029 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 

3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 

11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 

For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 
STRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 
P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


IMERTON’S 
FIBERGLASS AND 
MARINE SUPPLY 

Complete hand lay-up fiber 

glass supplies for light & 

heavy fiberglass or wood 
boat repair & construction 


Polyester, Epoxy, 
Vinylester Marine Grade 
Resins 
Marine Topside Enamels & 
Antifouling Bottom Paint 
Silicon Bronze & Stainless 
Steel Fasteners 
Quality Brand Name Products 
Competitive Pricing 
All items in stock for 
immediate shipment 


Online catalog 
www.mertons.com 
call 800-333-0314 
P.O. Box 399 
East Longmeadow, 
MA 01028 


Supplying Quality Products 
To Boat Owners, 

Hull Finishers & Boatyards 
for over 20 years. 


800-333-0314 
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CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


BOATS FOR SALE 


‘89 Surf Scooter, designed & built by Sam Devlin. 
Equipment consists of: Honda 45hp o/b w/electric 
start, Raytheon depth/fish finder, Magellan 5000 
D GPS, Midland VHF, Richie electric compass, 
Asmith 1000 electric compass, DC circuit breaker 
panel w/main disconnect, battery monitor, (3) deep 
cycle 12v batteries, 10a smart battery charger, 30a 
shore power, 50’ shore power 30a cable, (2) 20a 
GFI outlets, Horizon Hailer Intercom, Select head 
w/holding tank, (2) automatic bilge pumps, (1) high 
capacity bilge pump, Simpson Lawrence anchor 
windlass, 25lb. Bruce w/150’ chain & nylon rode, 
(6) Bronze ports w/screens, bronze clock & barom- 
eter, Swing Sea propane stove, canvas & screens for 
all openings, 5000lb Easy Off trir w/brakes, canvas 
Bimini. & much more. $30,000 OBO. 

JIM TOMKINS, (716) 773-5268 jtboatworks@ 
gmail.com (4) 


Classic Bass Boat, ‘64, heavy duty f/ghull, just 
completed rebuild from hull up & converted to 
Volvo 4-cyl 1/0 (low hours). Setup for 2 for eco- 
nomical & comfortable cruising, portojon, icebox, 
sink, rear camper covering. Lots of mahogany 
& bronze. $7,000 w/o trlr, $8,000 w/trlr, located 
northern Lake Champlain. 

BILL MOULTON, VT, (802) 479-0858, bill @bill- 
moulton.com (4) 


Reproduction Collection Reduction Required, due 
to space limitations: 11’3”’ Asa Thompson Skiff, ou- 
kume, glue/stitch/copper rivets. $1,900. 10’ Chaisson 
Dory Tender, cedar on oak, copper rivets. $2,600. 10’ 
Lawton Tender, carvel cedar on oak, copper rivets. 
$6,500. All in exc cond. 

JIM DOOLEY, Marshfield, MA, (781) 834-2979 (4) 


15’ Aluminum Tracker, 9.9hp 4-stroke Merc, lots 
of extras, vy little use. $2,800 cash OBRO. 20’ ‘04 
Lunenburg NS Troll Dory, w/motor well, 2 pr oars, 
anchor. $2,800 cash OBRO. 18’ Old Town Otca Ca- 
noe, built ‘61, exc cond. $1,500 cash OBRO. 16’ Old 
Town Otca Canoe, built ‘49, vy nice cond. $1,500 
cash OBRO. 14’ Bahamian Sailing Dinghy, needs 
rebuilding. $700 cash OBRO. 

LEON POTHIER, Westfield, MA, (413) 562-2216.(4) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 
Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat 
related items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made 
for any photograph included with any ad. 


For return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial busi- 
nesses may purchase classified ads at 25¢ 
per word per issue. To assure accuracy, 
please type or print your ad copy clearly. 

Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St, Wenham, 
MA 01984, or e-mail to maib.office@ gmail. 
com. No telephone ads please. 


BOATS WANTED 


Catbird 16 Sharpie Daysailer, cat ketch rig, great 
beach cruiser. Professionally built, well kept, can- 
vas cockpit cover. Natural mahogany seats, floor- 
boards, rails. No varnish. $7,950. Photos from 
handywoman505 @ yahoo.com. 

VIRGINIA GERDARDI, (631) 604-5424 (4) 


25’ Laurent Giles Vertue Cutter, new set of 
sails, set up for o/b. Needs work, sound. $5,000. 
25’ Custom Sloop, fg hull w/wood spars & cab- 
in, 1S5hp Volvo engine (seized), sails & cushions. 
Needs cosmetic & engine work. Exc lines, in wa- 
ter. $2,900. 

JOE FITTIPALDI, Rio Grande, NJ, (609) 992- 
6612 (3) 


Three Canoes, looking for a new home: 18’ 
OTCA, recently restored, ready to go. 17’ HW, 
basically in good shape, but needs restoration. 17’ 
Brodbeck, needs quite a bit of work, but restorable. 
Original rush seats still intact. These Brodbecks 
are extremely rare, they only show up once in a 
while, made in Boston by F. Brodbeck, the Com- 
modore of the Newton Canoe Club, right on the 
Charles River. 

STEVE HUNTLEY Berlin, MA, (978) 838-2946, 
stevebarbhunt @ aol.com (3) 


St. Pierre Dory, w/rebuilt Atomic Four gas engine 
w/2:1 Walters “V” drive. Engine compl rebuilt, 
bench tested & recently installed. Hull is f/g cov- 
ered marine plywood of Glen L designed “Lucky 
Pierre.” Manuals for the Atomic Four & some 
spare parts incl transmission parts to convert to di- 
rect drive. $3,000. Have other items associated w/ 
boat that are negotiable. 

BEVERLY HUTTON, (302) 628-0312, hutton3 @ 
comcast.net (3) 


Tanzer 22, ‘79, on stands in Barnstable, MA, 
great shape, fixed keel w/centerboard, all rigging. 
$1,000 obo. 

ANDY VOIKOS, Barnstable, MA, (508) 362- 
8776, avoikos 1 @comcast.net (3) 


Classic Whitehall, 12’x4’x10°’, a Geodesic Aero- 
lite dacron-on-oak frame, weighs 30lbs. Best as a 
single. Incl 7’ oars. $850. 

BOB KUGLER, Westport Pt, MA, (508) 636- 
2236, enku451@charter.net for pictures (3) 


BOATS WANTED 


Liveaboard Coastal Cruiser, by non-profit Chris- 
tian ministry (501c3), large enough for two domes- 
tic missionaries to live aboard and coastal cruise 
for a long time. 

BISHOP CLAY TEPPENPAW, Kent, TX, (806) 
469-9783, graced521 @yahoo.com (4) 


Bart Hauthaway Boats, anywhere, any condition. 
THE TACKLE SHOP, Amagansett, NY, (631) 324- 
77700, thetackleshop @ aol.com (3) 


GEAR FOR SALE 


Palmer 120hp Engine, straight 6, recent top end 
work & new starter. Runs great. $700. Palmer 27hp 
Engine, 4 w/reduction gear. Runs exc. $900. 
JOE FITTIPALDI, Rio Grande, NJ, (609) 992- 
6612 (3) 

There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 
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as simply m about in boats. 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
world. Tee Shirts, Long Sleeve Tees, Sweatshirts, 
and Tote Bags. Order on-line or by mail. Visit 
www.messingabout.com for more info or to print 
an order form. 

THE DESIGN WORKS, 9101 Eton Rd, Silver 
Spring, MD 20901 (301) 589-9391 (voice mail only) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


Free Back Issues, of WoodenBoat magazine, over 
30 years. I will drive up to 50 miles from Barnegat, 
NJ to deliver. 

HARRY MOTE, Barnegat, NJ, (609) 660-0100 (4) 


Imagine the Pride You’ll Feel, on the water in 
a boat built with your own two hands. Call (877) 
913-2108 for FREE Consumer Guide to Building 
Your Dreamboat. 

www.Glen-L.com (TF) 


Wooden Boat Magazines, 1-67, 96, 98-133, 
138, 140-177, 179-197, 199-216, 218, 219, 221, 
222. $2. ea + postage. 

BEVERLY HUTTON, (302) 628-0312, hutton3 @ 
comcast.net (3) 


Messing About in Boats Back Issues Clearance, 
time to dispose of surplus back issues going back 
to year 2000. 24 copies of any year 2000-2007 (40 
pagers) or 12 copies of any year 2008-2011 (60 
pagers), $20 by Priority Mail. Checks only, no 
credit cards. Leftovers as of March 31 will go to 
recycling. 

MAIB, 29 Burley St., Wenham, MA 01984 (3) 


hiver Me Timbers By: Robert £L. Summers 
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° Upcoming Shows 
BD ON KOC Mar 9-11 Canoecopia, Madison, WI 
<eqr a Ata Mar 16-18 Maine Boat Builder’s Show 
“BO — May 26-29 Woodstock Crafts, New Paltz, NY 
June 29-Jul1 WoodenBoat Show, Mystic, CT 
PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 802.425.3926 www.adirondack-guide-boat.com guideboat@together.net 


| 


] 


A note from Al Freihofer, after he and Brian Rooney rowed their 
guideboats from Ottawa, to Montreal, then down the length of 
Lake Champlain and overland to Lake George and home. 


And, Al, you’ve got it wrong....thank you! 


